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The Competition of the Masses for 
the Revolution 


T is only very seldom that historical science 

can lay down with any exactitude the starting 

point of great historical events, and partic- 
ularly of great mass movements. If seven 
towns have each claimed the honour of being 
the birthplace of Homer, the great Greek poet, 
the number of factory and working-class 
organisations which have laid claim to the 
honour of taking the initiative in the inter- 
national revolutionary competition, is very much 
greater. Who took the initiative in extending 
the Socialist competition of the Soviet Union to 
a world scale? It is impossible to say, although 
the revolutionary competition between the 
workers of the Soviet Union and the workers in 
capitalist countries is still only in its first stage. 
It cannot be said, even now, whether the metal 
workers of the Profintern factory in Briansk, or 
the workers of the Opel factory, whether Ham- 
burg or Leningrad workers, Swedish or Swiss 


started this great new competition. One thing 
is certain—and it is the most important thing : 
the initiative came from the heart of the masses 
themselves, and it is equally certain that every 
revolutionary workers’ organisation should 
devote the greatest attention to this initiative, if 
it is anxious to carry out Lenin’s advice: “‘Pay 
more attention to simple, but living facts 
which, drawn from life, are tested by life.” 
These words should be kept constantly before 
all of us, before our writers, agitators, propa- 
gandists, organisers, etc. . . .” 

What is the meaning of this revolutionary 
competition between the emancipated proletariat 
of the Soviet State and the oppressed workers of 
capitalist countries ? the doubters may ask, for 
they always shake their heads sceptically at every 
new phenomenon. The proletariat of the 
Soviet Union is building up socialism, the 
workers of the capitalist countries are groaning 


workers, can lay claim to the honour of having under the terrible weight of imnerialist capital : 
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then what can be the subject of the competition, 
when the working-class of two or more countries 
live under such fundamentally different con- 
ditions ? Lenin gave the answer to this ques- 
tion in the following words :— 


“If Socialism is to be won, if Socialism is to be 
fought for and called into being, the proletariat 
must carry out a twofold task, or rather the two 
sides of one task. First of all, by the reckless 
heroism of its revolutionary struggle against 
capital, the proletariat must carry along with 
itself the whole mass of workers and of the 
exploited, must organise them and lead them to 
the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and completely 
suppress any attempt at resistance on the part of 
the bourgeoisie. The proletariat, secondly, 
must lead the workers and the exploited, as well 
as the petty bourgeoisie, in the work of building 
up the new economic order, by creating new 
social relations, a new labour discipline, a new 
organisation of labour which shall put into 
practical operation both the latest results of 
science and capitalist technique and the mass 
co-ordination of the workers, conscious of their 
goal, who are building up large scale socialist 
production.” 


LENIN : THE GREAT INITIATIVE 


The proletariat of the Soviet Union is carrying 
out the second task in the strength and great 
heroism of its daily work. ‘The working class 
of the Soviet Union is creating the new social 
relations, the new organisation of labour by its 
socialist competition; it is reaching and sur- 
passing the level of capitalist technique, and is 
building up Socialism. The first of the twofold 
tasks of the international working-class faces the 
proletariat of the capitalist countries, which 
must, ‘‘by the reckless heroism of its revolu- 
tionary struggle against capital, carry along with 
itself the whole mass of workers and of the 
exploited, must organise them and lead them to 
the overthrow of the bourgeoisie.’’ ‘The sub- 
ject of the competition is therefore quite clear 
and simple: who will accomplish better their 
side of the twofold task of the proletariat, the 
workers of the Soviet Union or the workers of 
the capitalist countries? Who will better 
organise the mass co-ordination of conscious 
workers for the realisation of these tasks ? This 
is the question for everybody who wants to take 
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part in, or help to organise the revolutionary 
competition. This revolutionary competition 
is the present form, corresponding to the 
reconstruction period in the Soviet Union and 
the third period in the post-war crisis of 
capitalism, of co-operation between the workers 
of the Soviet Union and the workers of the 
capitalist world. 

Corresponding to the present period of the 
international revolution, this co-operation must 
have as its main object to defend the Soviet 
Union against imperialist war, to assure to the 
proletariat and peasantry of the Soviet Union the 
possibility of carrying out the great five-years’ 
plan of socialist construction. In this sense the 
socialist competition is a continuation of Ist 
August, the day of struggle against imperialist 
war, and for the defence of the Soviet Union. 
The chief object of the revolutionary competition 
in capitalist countries is to draw new and much 
wider sections of workers into the daily activities 
of anti-war work than was done on 1st August. 
We must draw into this revolutionary com- 
petition not only the actively militant members 
of the working-class, not only those who 
sympathise with the Communists, but the 
greatest possible mass of non-party and social 
democratic workers, whose class consciousness 
will not allow them to follow obediently along 
the path of social fascism and social imperialism 
trodden by Messrs. Miiller and Hilferding, 
Otto Bauer and Julius Deutsch, MacDonald 
and Thomas. This is the reason that makes 
this socialist competition a new form of the 
application of the united front tactic. The 
international revolutionary competition must be 
the starting point for establishing and building 
firmly among the masses new united front 
bodies, working in the struggle for the everyday 
demands of the working-class, working against 
fascism, against imperialist war, for the defence 
of the Soviet Union, etc. If the class conscious 
workers of the Soviet Union are drawing the 
backward sections of the masses into the work of 
creating the new labour discipline and the new 
organisation of labour, the class-conscious 
workers in capitalist countries must draw even 
the most backward sections of the working-class 
into the united front of the proletarian revolu- 
tion. 

The basic form of the international revolu- 
tionary competition is, therefore, the com- 
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petition, from factory to factory, between the 
workers in the factories of the Soviet Union and 
those of capitalist countries. The initiative 
came from the mass of workers themselves. It 
is therefore the duty of every party group, every 
Young Communist group, every member of the 
red Trade Unions or of the Trade Union 
minority opposition in the reformist unions, to 
leave no stone unturned to strengthen this mass 
initiative and to spread it even to those factories 
where Communist influence is very weak or 
entirely lacking. It is the duty of the Com- 
munist and revolutionary workers’ Press to 
record each smallest indication of mass initiative 
in the direction of revolutionary competition, 
and not only to register the living face of mass 
initiative which, “‘drawn from life is tested by 
life,’ but to further it as part of the whole class 
struggle, to value it as an example of revolu- 
tionary work. The fulfilment of the Tenth 
Plenum decisions would be not only defective, 
but utterly lacking, if the Communist Party were 
not to display and develop this mass initiative 
towards revolutionary competition among the 
vital industries—particularly the industries vital 
for war (munitions, chemicals, mining, electro- 
technical works, transport, etc.). 

The five-year plan of socialist construction in 
the Soviet Union, encircled as it is by the 
imperialist powers, implies the strengthening of 
the defensive capacity of the only socialist 
country. Against the background of imperialist 
armies preparing for war, this revolutionary 
competition means that the defensive capacity 
of the revolutionary proletariat against im- 
perialist war is greatly strengthened. 5 

The competition of the masses, the organisa- 
tion of this competition, is not the only task. 
The sections of the Communist International 
must also be drawn into competition with the 
largest section, the oldest branch of the C.L., 
the C.P. of the Soviet Union. The C.P.S.U., 
the organiser of insurrection, of victory, of 
socialist construction, of the remodelling of a 
great part of humanity over one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface, is exerting all its efforts to carry 
out the great task which confronts it. It is 
putting Lenin’s slogan “Every factory must bea 
strong fortress,’ into effect with the utmost 
consistency ; it is firmly rooted, not only in the 
most advanced sections of the proletariat, but 
also among the backward masses who still have 
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as it were, one foot resting on the remains of the 
old economic forms. The Leninist Young 
Communist League is showing the boldest 
initiative in the struggle against these remains of 
the old capitalist forms of existence in the 
factories and in daily life. These two bodies, 
and with them the trade unions, the co-opera- 
tives and other social organisations are, in 
their respective spheres, and under the leader- 
ship of the Party, the organisers of the working 
masses. ‘The international revolutionary com- 
petition must also embrace all. Party and 
Youth organisations, all the red trade unions and 
trade union oppositions in the reformist unions. 
For the Communist workers of capitalist 
countries, the content of this work of com- 
petition must be the strengthening of their work 
among and their influence over the masses ; the 
winning of new members for the Party, for the 
Youth League, for the Red Trade Unions and 
the Trade Union Minority Movements, the 
winning of thousands of new subscribers to the 
Communist Press, bringing thousands under the 
influence of the Communist Parties, the Red 
Trade Unions, the Minority Movements. At 
the same time, the workers of the Soviet Union 
who have been drawn into the international 
revolutionary competition, must exert all their 
efforts to carry through as quickly and as 
smoothly as possible, the five-years’ plan, to 
create new forms of the way of living, to carry 
out the cultural revolution, to reach and to 
surpass, in their “backward country”’ the level of 
capitalist technique, to create a new and higher 
type of the social organisation of labour than 
that attained by capitalism. ‘This,’ Lenin 
said, ‘‘is the essential thing, this is the source of 
strength and the pledge of the victory of 
Communism.” 

Although the socialist competition is a result 
of mass initiative, although it really does spring 
from the heart of the organised and unorganised 
masses, the 
organise this competition systematically, and 
energetically, paying the greatest attention to 
any and every indication of mass initiative. 
They must take local conditions into con- 
sideration, they must formulate the slogans that 
come from the masses, but not neglect to put 
forward their own slogans for socialist com- 
petition. Every act that shows a tendency 
towards bureaucracy in the competition is 
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calculated to do the very reverse of organising 
the competition. The creative energy of the 
masses must be stimulated and not on any 
account led into bureaucratic channels. The 
Communist Parties, the Young Communist 
Leagues, the Red Trade Unions and Trade 
Union oppositions, the Communist fractions in 
factory committees, must all make it the chief 
object of their plans for organising the inter- 
national revolutionary competition to establish 
the closest possible connections between the 
workers and workers’ organisations in capitalist 
countries and in the Soviet Unions, both by the 
interchange of letters and by the living tie of 
mutual workers’ delegations. The conditions 
and stipulations of this revolutionary com- 
petition must be systematically announced and 
explained, as widely as possible, in the Com- 
munist Press, both local and provincial, and in 
factory papers. No sort of Communist conceit, 
of political bravado, must be placed in the way 
of the smallest indication of mass initiative. 
Attention to the least such indication—this is the 
slogan for every Communist worker whose task 
it is to organise the socialist competition. 

In this sense the international revolutionary 
competition will give a strong impulse to the 
work of the C.I. sections in carrying on the 
Tenth Plenum decisions. The chief and basic 
form of this competition is that between 
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factories; this means that the Communist 
Parties must pay the greatest attention to the 
factories, particularly to the large factories 
which, in modern conditions are almost all, 
without exception, vital for war purposes. To 
win over these large factories is to win over the 
decisive sections of the proletariat, from which 
the ranks of the Party must be recruited and 
renewed. These new elements in the Party 
will change the old methods of work, will do 
away with the old social democratic customs and 
traditions, the stereotyped routine of party life. 
By this revolutionary activity in the factories, 
by drawing new masses into the Party and 
strengthening its ranks, we must work out the 
new type of revolutionary Bolshevik Party, 
which shall be really Bolshevik, and really 
capable of making full use of the new revolu- 
tionary advance of the working masses, of 
winning leadership in the most important 
factories, of becoming the leader and organiser 
of the revolutionary struggle and the final 
victory. 

Before the Twelfth Anniversary of the October 
Revolution, the Communist Parties must 
Organise the international revolutionary com- 
petition in such a way that it will forge new 
weapons in the fight for and triumph of the 
world October. 


From Trade Unionism to Social- 


Fascism 
By C. Smoliansky 


ROM Swansea and Hamburg to the 

Prague meeting of the Executive of the 

Amsterdam International and the Trades 
Union Congress in Belfast—such was the 
path towards the fascisation of the inter- 
national reformist trade union movement dur- 
ing last year. Until recently the reformist 
trade union movement in Germany was the 
model for fascisation; but now we have the 
completion of the circle in the British Trades 
Union Congress. In the course of the last 
five or six years the trade union bureaucrats 
have been seeking the path to the consolida- 
tion of the British Empire and the stabilisation 
of British capitalism. Some of them — the 


Thomases, the Clynes and the Cramps—have 
planted their feet directly and openly on the 
path of British imperialism. The ideal of 
this ‘‘elder’’ group of trade union imperialists 
is a Pan-British ‘“‘workers’ ’’ international, to 
pour the young, fresh blood of the proletariat 
into the weakening body of British imperial- 
ism. Others—the Purcells, the Cooks and 
the Citrines—also went towards the same end, 
but by other paths. Like the others, equally 
protecting the interests of British imperialism, 
equally hating the colonial proletariat which 
is tearing asunder the foundations of the 
British workers’ aristocracy, equally stupid 
and limited “‘labour lieutenants’? of British 
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imperialism, they went towards the same end 
from ‘‘red’’ Scarborough and the Anglo- 
Russian Committee. 

The only difference is in the social condi- 
tions which called into existence and inspired 
these two categories of leaders, equally hostile 
to the proletarian revolution. 

Post-war Britain has experienced tremend- 
ous changes in the social structure of the 
working class. The old traditional branches 
of industry, which had been the backbone of 
British imperialism, had irretrievably lost 
their world position. The workers in these 
monopoly industries—and especially the 
miners—had gradually passed over from the 
extreme conservative wing of trade unionism, 
where they had stood for many decades during 
the period of British industrial monopoly, on 
to the left flank, into the ranks of the opposi- 
tion. The new branches of industry—chemi- 
cals, aeroplane construction, motor construc- 
tion, electrical engineering—were only just 
coming into existence. New strata of the 
workers’ aristocracy were only in the process 
of developing. The ‘“‘younger generation’”’ 
of trade union officials tried to save their posi- 
tions in the trade union bureaucracy, adapting 
themselves to leftward moving strata of the 
workers. Hence their ‘‘leftness.’’ Hence 
their ‘‘radical’’ phraseology, in harmony with 
the deepening process of radicalisation taking 
place in the proletariat in those branches of 
industry. 

But “‘the river of life does not flow back- 
ward.’’ As time went on, so the process of 
“‘polarisation’’ developed more and more 
within the British working class movement. 
The havoc wrought by the general strike and 
the miners’ lock-out did not put a stop to the 
leftward movement of the British proletariat, 
though it gave it peculiar, complicated forms. 
The leftward movement developed along the 
line of differentiation between the branches of 
industry. And when the hopeless position of 
the old, traditional workers’ aristocracy had 
become apparent, the new ‘“‘left’’ generation 
of the trade union bureaucracy quickly found 
their way over to their older comrades. And 
just as in the nineties of last century the “new 
trade unionism”’ brought into existence a type 
of leader more hateful, corrupt and treacherous 
than even the most conservative representa- 
tives of the classical ‘‘old trade unionism,”’ so 
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now in the epoch after the general strike the 
contemptible “‘lefts’’ play the réle of sharp- 
shooters in the fascisation of the British trade 
union movement. 

The fifty-first congress of the British trade 
unions, at Belfast, brought nothing new in 
principle in this connection. In Britain the 
whole of last year was spent in propaganda for 
“industrial peace.’’ Everything ‘‘new’’ that 
could have been said on this subject had 
already been said. Ben Tillett’s revelations 
that ‘‘capitalist rationalisation is inevitable,’’ 
that it is impossible to resist it, that the trade 
unions are ‘‘an integral part of the organisa- 
tion of industry,’’ are only the necessary re- 
petitions of what is being preached every day 
throughout the Amsterdam International by 
the knights of ‘‘economic democracy.’’ ‘‘The 
worker is more interested in the prosperity of 
industry,’’ declared Ben Tillett, ‘“‘than the 
shareholder, the director, or the manager. His 
stake in industry is his livelihood and the lives 
of his wife and family. It is his duty to see 
that his industry is properly run and that in- 
dustry as a whole is efficient.’’ ‘‘The working 
class is a part of the capitalist system . . the 
well-being or ruin of this system means the 
well-being or ruin of the working class itself’’ 
—these were the exact words used a year 
before Ben Tillett by Karl Zwing, the 
theoretician of ‘‘economic democracy’’ in 
Germany and the historian of the reformist 
trade union movement. The Belfast Con- 
gress, therefore, did not mark a stage. But 
its historical significance lies in the fact that 
it accumulated within itself all the ‘‘experi- 
ence’’ already gained in the fascisation of the 
British trade unions. The process of fusion 
between the British trade unions and the bour- 
geois government was completed. The Labour 
Party and the trade unions divided up between 
themselves the work of safeguarding British 
imperialism. The Belfast Congress _pro- 
claimed that it would not put obstacles in the 
way of the Government, which was “sympa- 
thetic to the trade unions.’’ The period when 
the trade unions were only servants of capital- 
ist stabilisation has long gone by. Now the 
position is that capitalist rationalisation and 
the consolidation of British imperialism are 
beng brought about by the ‘‘young,’’ 
“‘muscular’’ hands of the representatives of 
the British workers’ aristocracy. ‘‘Mr. Ben 
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Tillett is an excellent British imperialist,’’ de- 
clares the arch-reactionary Morning Post. 
The British trade union leaders, with a praise- 
worthy lack of inertia and an energy of which 
they could not have been suspected, are put- 
ting through the programme of fascisation of 
the trade union movement which has been laid 
down on an international basis by the Execu- 
tive of the Amsterdam International. As 
applied to the British movement this pro- 
gramme is: to cement the empire on the basis 
of a “‘pan-British workers’ international’’ for 
the greatest possible exploitation of the 
colonial proletariat by British imperialism. 
“Industrial peace’? on a pan-British scale! 
Fusion—even as far as the ‘‘free’’ trade union 
press! Henceforth the Daily Herald belongs 
to a capitalist nwspaper trust, which takes 
upon itself the work of ‘“‘developing’’ this 
“‘workers’’’ paper. In domestic Britain, 
where the press is far more ‘‘free’’ than in the 
country of the proletarian dictatorship, the 
General Council will henceforward — in its 
own words—hbe “‘free’’ to control the political 
direction of the newspaper trust which is to 
publish and manage the Daily Herald, the 
trust which is known for its yellow anti-Soviet 
People and John Bull. 

Such was this first British trade union con- 
gress under the new ‘‘Labour’’ Government. 
It fenced itself off with high palings from the 
British proletariat. The voice of the rational- 
ised miners and textile workers was heard 
only in a few—but clear and vigorous — de- 
clarations from the revolutionary opposition, 
which managed in spite of all obstacles to find 
its way to the congress. The trade union 
bureaucracy strangled these demonstrations 
with no less brutality and cynicism than the 
social-fascist leaders of the A.D.G.B. use in 
trade union congresses in Germany. 

But nevertheless the voice was heard even 
beyond the walls of the congress. Almost at 
the same time as the congress, the Sixth 
Annual Conference of the National Minority 
Movement was held. In spite of the 
jubilant talk of the reformists about the 
‘liquidation’? of Communist influence after 
the elections, in spite of the pessimistic fore- 
casts of some of our Right opportunists, who, 
like the whole trade union bureaucracy, tend 
to regard the present stage of the working 
class movement in Britain as a stage of unin- 
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terrupted retreat and depression of the prole- 
tariat, the Minority Movement conference 
achieved quite significant and symptomatic 
success. Even apart from the fact that the 
number of delegates at the conference was not 
less than the year before, that over 700 dele- 
gates participated, it is necessary to note the 
indications of the undoubtedly higher qualita- 
tive level of this year’s conference. The num- 
ber of delegates elected directly at factories 
and pits was this time higher than at any 
previous conference. A number of unions were 
represented nationally : the Furnishing Trades 
workers (numbering some 70,000), and the new 
revolutionary unions of the Scottish miners 
and of the clothing trade workers. A most 
important sign was the presence of delegates 
from the Lancashire textile area, which had 
just passed through a heavy struggle with the 
employers. This was all the more important 
because until recently the Minority Movement 
had not been firmly rooted among the textile 
workers. 

At this conference the revolutionary advance 
guard of the British proletariat brought for- 
ward a full and correct appraisement of the 
activities of the trade union bureaucracy and 
the ‘‘Labour’’ imperialist MacDonald Govern- 
ment. The conference definitely declared its 
hostility to the arbitration fraud, with the help 
of which the triple union of the textile employ- 
ers, the MacDonald Government and the trade 
union bureaucracy had been able to beat down 
the locked-out textile workers. The confer- 
ence exposed the aggressive imperialist policy 
and provocative réle of the ‘‘Labour’’ Govern- 
ment in India and Palestine. The conference 
worked out a detailed practical programme of 
struggle against capitalist rationalisation, and 
called on the Lancashire textile workers to 
continue their fight. At the same time the 
conference subjected all the defects and weak- 
nesses of the National Minority Movement to 
a severe revolutionary self-criticism. These 
defects were most clearly seen in connection 
with the new upward tendency in the working 
class and with the developing economic 
battles. And the most important defect was 
the “‘trailing along behind events,’’ the hold- 
ing back from the developing class battles. 
The textile movement had caught both the 
Minority Movement and the Communist Party 
unawares. And though the Party had cor- 
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rected its mistake and had shown considerable 
activity during the struggle, setting up com- 
mittees of action and of aid for the locked-out 
textile workers, the Minority Movement had 
dragged along absolutely at the tail of the 
fight—in all its stages. It is characteristic 
that the Minority Movement’s paper paid 
literally no attention to the lock-out, except 
for a few notes in small type on the third page ? 
But this textile movement was the clearest in- 
dication on the present condition of the work- 
ing class movement in Britain. The textile 
workers are among the most backward, thanks 
to the predominance of women’s labour and the 
high pay of certain grades (for example, the 
spinners). And just for that reason the stub- 
bornness shown by the textile workers during 
the last year is an indication of the deep 
changes now in process within the British 
working class as a result of the decline of 
British capitalism. 

During the lock-out of the Lancashire tex- 
tile workers an almost complete absence of 
connections between the Minority Movement 
and the textile proletariat made itself felt. The 
Communist Party was compelled to take into 
its own hands the organisation of the struggle. 
But even the Communist Party had been un- 
able to foresee the fight and organise the 
textile workers’ resistance to the employers’ 
attack. In Britain now a series of new 
economic battles lie ahead, in heavy industry 
and among the textile and railway workers. In 
view of the existence of the MacDonald 
Government these economic battles assume a 
fundamental political character. And if the 
National Minority Movement is not able to 
reorganise itself in good time, to get into the 
factories, to establish new sections of the re- 
volutionary Minority Movement, to ally itself 
with the masses and prepare them for the 
struggle in spite of and against the trade 
union bureaucracy—it will once more find it- 
self separated from the masses at the time of 
the fight, and the trade union bureaucracy will 
once more succeed in harnessing these masses 
to the yoke of capitalist rationalisation, with 
the aid of the arbitration fraud. 

The most important problems under the pre- 
sent conditions of fascisation of the British 
trade unions are the fight against arbitration, 
against the traditional legalism of the British 
workers, against their respectful attitude to the 
British bourgeois government; and the link- 


ing up of the economic fights in the imperial- 
ist centre with the class battles in the British 
colonies. The heavy defeat of the Lancashire 
textile workers lies, not in the fact of their 
having been temporarily compelled to agree 
to a reduction of wages, but in the fact that 
they left the field of battle with a complete lack 
of understanding of the crafty machinery used 
by the triple alliance of the MacDonald 
Government, the trade unions and the employ- 
ers. That is why the British revolutionary 
advance guard of the trade unions, and the 
Communist Party, must intensify their ex- 
posure of the arbitration fraud before the 
masses, and must with all their energy make 
their way into the factories and workshops, 
establishing there their industrial sections; 
that is why they must take all measures for 
the preparation and leadership of the economic 
battles that are developing, in the first place, 
among the textile workers, the miners, and the 
workers in heavy industry. Here lies the key 
to the winning over of the masses, and the 
cause of the bankruptcy of MacDonald and 
the trade union bureaucracy. It is essential 
to put an end to all wavering and hesitation 
in connection with the new tactics in economic 
struggles. To turn to the strike-breaking 
trade union leaders with a ‘‘demand’’ for 
action (as actually occurred in the casc of even 
the new Clothing Workers’ Union) should 
once and for all be condemned as opportunist 
trade union legalism. And similarly in con- 
nection with Cook. We cannot just passively 
console ourselves with the fact that after the 
general strike the trade union bureaucracy 
have not succeeded in destroying the Minority 
Movement. The fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers are represented at the 
Minority Movement conference will only have 
real revolutionary significance if the represen- 
tation is realiy from below, directly from the 
masses. Finally, the Minority Movement 
must put more energy than it has shown in the 
past into the task of establishing contact with 
the trade unions in the British colonies, help- 
ing the colonial workers in their economic 
struggle, in the building up of new trade 
unions and the exposure of the imperialist 
activities in the colonies of the General Coun- 
cil and the Labour Party. This is, in con- 
crete terms, the essence of the Tenth Plenum 
decisions in their application to Britain. 
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The Rising Revolutionary Wave 
in China 


HE economic situation in China remains 

in the throes of a crisis. It is true that 

the cotton industry shows a certain live- 
liness, and that the foreign trade turnover 
registers a slight increase. In this connection, 
the share of the U.S.A. in China’s foreign 
trade continues to rise; in the first quarter of 
1929 China’s exports to the U.S.A. were 45.5 
million American dollars, compared with 37 
million American dollars in the first quarter of 
the preceding year, and the imports from the 
U.S.A. were 42 million as compared with 34.4 
million American dollars. But the increasing 
foreign trade turnover bears an unhealthy 
character, being mainly due to imports of food 
and foreign manufactured products for general 
consumption. Certain progress is being made 
in the preparation of the country for motor 
transport development, by the construction of 
motor roads in areas where market relations 
are developing. 

The liveliness in the cotton industry and the 
slight increase in foreign trade present a pic- 
ture of partial economic revival, taking place 
under conditions of a relative lull in the civil 
wars, and noticeable against the background 
of the preceding economic chaos. But indus- 
try as a whole continues to experience a heavy 
depression. Heavy industry is in a particu- 
larly depressed state, and the available data 
paint a not less gloomy picture of other indus- 
tries. Thus the Tientsin flour-milling indus- 
try has fallen into a state of severe depression, 
resulting in the closing down of almost all 
the mills. Chinese cigarette factories, unable 
to withstand the competition of foreign pro- 
ducts, are reducing production, although not 
long ago this branch of industry was one of 
the most healthy and showed rapid develop- 
ment. An indication of the stagnation in the 
leather industry is the fact that the largest 
leather works in Shanghai have recently closed 
down. The crisis in the silk industry is also 
becoming more severe. 

Side by side with this industrial stagnation, 
the general economic situation is worsening 
in consequence of the disorganisation on the 
railways and the complete financial chaos. 


The fall in the world price of silver also exerts 
an unfavourable influence on China’s econo- 
mic position. The average value of the 
Shanghai silver Tael on the New York ex- 
change was 64 cents in 1928, while in Febru- 
ary, 1929, it was 62 cents, in April 61, in May 
59 and in June 57. This fall has a serious 
effect on China’s whole economic life. But 
beyond question the most important factor in 
the general position of China’s national 
economy is the crisis in agriculture, which 
plays a dominating réle in Chinese economy. 
The breaking up by international imperialism 
of China’s old agricultural production, tea and 
silk, the spoliation and pillaging of the peas- 
ants by the landlords, militarists and money- 
lenders, and the abandonment of the irrigation 
system, have produced a condition of chronic 
agricultural crisis, which naturally reacts on 
the general position of China’s economy. 

As is known the failure of last year’s harvest 
in several provinces doomed to starvation and 
extinction tens of millions of the peasants. 
Early in July of this year the Chinese Ambas- 
sador in the United States issued an appeal 
for help, stating officially in the press that 37 
million people in China were starving. The 
American Colonel Rankner, who _ passed 
through the Kiangsi province at the end of 
June, states that “‘between Ping-liang and 
Lang-chow it was difficult to get along the 
roads. Thousands of people were lying on 
the road in a dying condition. The drivers 
had to protect the pack-horses from the attacks 
of the starving people, who tried to pillage the 
food they were carrying.’’ 

It is true that the information with regard 
to this year’s harvest shows a more favourable 
position. But, however favourable the har- 
vest prospects may be, the results of last year’s 
famine must be felt for a long time to come. 
Ruin and death among the peasants, reduc- 
tion in the area under cultivation, and a sharp 
fall in the purchasing power of the popula- 
tion: these factors cannot but have a disas- 
trous effect on the already serious economic 
position in China. The increase of food im- 
ports into China is a clear indication of the 
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Crisis in agriculture. Thus, during the single 
month of May 400,000 barrels of flour were 
imported into Tientsin. At the present time 
China is one of the chief buyers of American 
flour: in the first half of 1929 one million 
barrels of American flour were imported, as 
against half-a-million barrels for the whole of 
1927, 

The Chinese reaction has not only failed to 
mitigate the general economic crisis, but on 
the contrary all its activities have merely 
deepened the crisis. Everyone remembers the 
widely proclaimed promises of the Nanking 
Government to abolish ‘‘likin’’ (inter-provin- 
cial tariffs), with the object of facilitating the 
development of internal trade. In fact, the 
Nanking Government has carried out its pro- 
mises: “‘likin’’ has been abolished—but in its 
place they have introduced a new ‘‘tax on con- 
sumption’’ which is considerably higher than 
the former “‘likin’’ tariffs. The Chambers of 
Commerce in all parts of the country are now 
insistently demanding the abolition of ‘‘the 
tax on consumption, which is more than twice 
as heavy as the former likin.’’ This increased 
taxation will undoubtedly lead to still further 
disintegration in internal trade. 

The pitiful attempts to put the finances in 
order have also met with complete failure. 
The Chinese bankers are crying out against 
the financial chaos, and are demanding con- 
trol over the military expenditure of the 
Nanking Government. The Nanking minis- 
ter Sun-Tse-Weng (who succeeded in resign- 
ing three times during the last twelve months) 
also speaks of the “‘hopeless position of the 
finances.’’ We quote, almost in full, his 
August declaration, in which he not only 
gives a deadly characterisation of the finan- 
cial position, but also shows up the efforts to 
reduce military expenditure. 

“During the last year the finances of the 
whole country have fallen into a most hopeless 
state. The people are groaning under the 
immense burden. Everyone had hoped that, 
following on the unification of the country, 
the military expenditure would have been re- 
duced and brought into the regular budget. 
If no guarantes can be given, if even after the 
conference for the reorganisation of the army 
the military expenditure still remains un- 
limited, and the estimates without exact defini- 
tion—in such a case our Government’s ability 
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to obtain financial credits must be reduced to 
zero, and the financial burdens resting on our 
people will increase without limit. Life, al- 
ready extremely difficult, will become im- 
possible. In the spring of this year the con- 
ference on the reorganisation of the army 
adopted a resolution, setting a limit of 16 
million dollars monthly for military expendi- 
ture. Such an immense figure for military 
expenditure is too heavy a burden for the 
nation. And now the recent conference 
has found that after the reduction of the 
army the monthly figure of military ex- 
penditure is considerably higher. I think 
that if the former resolution setting the 
16 million dollar limit has not been able to be 
enforced, there is no hope whatever of estab- 
lishing a proper budget system in our coun- 
try’s finances. . . At the fifth session of the 
Executive, at the Third Congress of the 
IXuomintang, and at the spring conference for 
the reorganisation of the army, I put forward 
exact and detailed figures showing the desper- 
ate state of our finances. . . I am not afraid 
to meet difficulties, but every man’s courage 
has its limits, just as his responsibility to his 
country has its limits. For that reason I con- 
sider it preferable to resign now, rather than 
continue to bear this responsibility in the 
future...” (From the Ishibao Pekin of 
August 8, 1929.) 

This declaration paints a clear enough pic- 
ture of the financial position. The internal 
loan that has now been floated will certainly 
yield no substantial results, firstly, because 
the sum involved is small, and, secondly, be- 
cause such amounts as are raised will be 
entirely absorbed in military expenditure. 

The attempts made by the reaction to 
“‘settle’’? the agricultural problem have been 
equally unsuccessful. An attempt was made 
last year to weaken the peasant movement by 
a 25 per cent. reduction of rents in the Che- 
kiang province; and a commission was set up, 
under the presidency of Chu-Chang-Ming, to 
work out agrarian reforms. The main work 
done by this commission was to review the 
land taxes, but the draft laws it put forward 
have not yet been definitely formulated and 
the new taxation rates have not yet been fixed. 
As for the experiment in Chekiang province, 
the reduction of rents was very soon annulled, 
and the June session of the Kuomintang 
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Executive decided to postpone all such 
measures for four years. Both of these inci- 
dents show the complete bankruptcy of the 
‘Nanking Government in the question of 
agrarian reform. 

On the question of meeting the economic 
crisis, the Chinese counter-revolution had 
great hopes of assistance from foreign capital. 
But here also their reckoning met with a very 
small measure of fulfilment. The imperialists 
continued to strengthen their position in 
China. In this connection the international 
conference of Chambers of Commerce, which 
was held in July of this year in Amsterdam, 
was extremely significant. The Chinese dele- 
gation raised in a sharp form the questions of 
credits and the abolition of extra-territoriality. 
The reply to these questions was given by 
Lamont, of the Morgan concern, on behalf of 
the United States. This authoritative spokes- 
man of American finance capital, turning to 
the Chinese delegation, rapped out a couple 
of sentences to the effect that China’s credit 
was extremely low, that it was difficult to 
count on any further financing of China, and 
that any talk of abolishing extra-territoriality 
would only prejudice the position. This 
answer was a double blow to the Chinese dele- 
gation: it dashed their hopes of getting any 
substantial foreign credits, and at the same 
time showed that the imperialist powers were 
not prepared to agree to the abolition of extra- 
territoriality. 

The Nanking counter-revolution has there- 
fore met with failure in every direction. It 
has not only failed to solve, but has not even 
mitigated any one of the contradictions which 
are giving birth to the Chinese revolution. 
The country has not been unified. As before, 
the different provinces are ruled by different 
militarists as their own properties. The 
economic dismemberment of China continues 
to nourish Chinese militarism. The half- 
hearted attempts to settle the agricultural 
problems have compltely failed. No substan- 
tial results of any kind have been achieved in 
the direction of curtailing the privileges of the 
imperialist powers. The reaction has not 
thrown off, but has only consolidated, the rule 
of foreign capital. Involved in a series of 
contradictions which are daily becoming more 
dangerous, the Nanking bourgeois-landlord 
bloc has only succeeded in intensifying the 
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general economic and political crisis in China. 

The position is made more dangerous by 
the interminable dissensions between the vari- 
ous military groups which cover up the 
rivalries of the imperialist powers and the 
struggle between different strata in the ruling 
classes. The war now being prepared by the 
Nanking Government against the Northern 
militarist groups, headed by Feng-Yu-Hsieng 
and Yang-Tsi-Chiang, will have a still more 
disastrous effect on the whole of China’s 
economic and political life. But the menace 
of this war becomes greater every day. 

By its seizure of the Far Eastern Railway, 
the Nanking Government sought relief in 
open provocation against the U.S.S.R., hop- 
ing to be of service to foreign capital and to 
win its favour. But here also Nanking’s 
plans have been upset. The Soviet Govern- 
ment’s firm policy defeated the designs of the 
international imperialists. The Chinese 
armies thrown into this adventure made more 
difficult the position which was already criti- 
cal; and at the same time, the conflict over 
the Far Eastern Railway sharpened the con- 
tradictions between the imperialist powers. 
The Far Eastern Railway became an ‘“‘apple 
of discord’? among them as soon as it had 
been seized by Nanking. Japan rightly saw 
in the proposals for the so-called ‘‘internation- 
alisation’’ of the railway an attack by 
American capital on Japan’s existing interests 
in Manchuria. On the other hand, the Far 
Eastern Railway conflict accelerated the war 
preparations among the different militarist 
groups, under conditions unfavourable for 
Nanking. The Mukden clique, which had 
previously supported Nanking against Feng- 
Yu-Hsieng, now, as a result of the unsatis- 
factory position in which they had been put 
by the Soviet-Chinese conflict, are going 
further away from Nanking and nearer to 
Feng. The attitude taken up by Yang-Tsi- 
Chiang, and therefore by his closest ally 
Feng-Yu-Hsieng, is very illuminating. Ac- 
cording to the Shanghai Mingoshibao of July 
24, 1929, the Central Political Council had 
decided to appoint Yang-Tsi-Chiang to com- 
mand the defence of the north-western fron- 
tier. In answer to Chiang-Kai-Shek’s tele- 
gram, Yang replied: “‘In consequence of the 
sharpening of diplomatic relations between 
China and Russia it has at last been necessary 
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to consider the defence of the north-western 
frontier. I personally feel myself too weak 
and unfit to fill this post. I suggest that the 
incident that has occurred could best be settled 
by diplomatic means. If, nevertheless, you 
consider it necessary to charge someone with 
the duty of commanding the defence of the 
north-western frontier, I beg you to find some 
other person more fitted for the post.’’ 

Realising the difficulties of its position, 
Nanking is attempting by every possible 
means to postpone the threatening internal 
war between the militarists. It attempted to 
buy off the Tsi-Chiang group by handing 
over to them the government of the Kwantung 
province. To the Kwangsi group it allotted 
the Kwangsi province. And in order to post- 
pone the break with Chang-Hsui-Liang, Nan- 
king agreed to the breaking up of its Kuo- 
mintang Committees in three Manchurian pro- 
vinces. Feng-Yu-Hsieng and Yang-Tsi- 
Chiang were to be bribed by the presentation 
to their protégés of a number of government 
portfolios. It is possible that as a result of 
this policy of giving up ground, Nanking may 
be able for some time to avoid the calamity of 
internal warfare. But even in this case the 
economic crisis will not show any improve- 
ment: it will become more and more serious, 
more and more strangling, until the new re- 
volutionary upheaval. 

* + *% 

It is true that an economic crisis does not 
always and automatically produce a political 
upheaval. Lenin has shown us that ‘‘With- 
out a general basis in agrarian crisis and in- 
dustrial depression no deep political crisis is 
possible: this cannot be disputed. But even 
when this general basis is present, it is still 
not possible for us to draw any conclusion as 
to whether the depression will for some time 
hold back the mass struggle of the workers in 
general, or whether, at a certain stage of de- 
velopment, that same depression will draw 
new masses and fresh forces into the political 
struggle. There is only one way to decide 
such a question: to follow attentively the 
pulse-beats of the whole pclitical life of the 
country, and, in particular, the condition of 
the movement and tendencies among the wide 
proletarian masses.”’ ; 

Following Lenin’s advice, we turn to an 
analysis of the movement among the masses. 
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Here we meet with an uninterrupted growth 
of the strike movement among the working 
class. According to statistics published bv 
the Social-Investigation Bureau of the Kuom- 
intang, in Shanghai alone during the first nine 
months of 1928 there were 175 strikes, involv- 
ing 233,430 workers. It is certainly difficult 
to believe that the Kuomintang will have 
exaggerated the actual figures. Moreover, 
from the same source we find that in Shanghai 
there were twenty strikes in October, twenty- 
two in November, and sixteen in December. 
And it is clear that the strike wave was 
not confined to Shanghai. If we count 
only the strikes at big enterprises, we 
find that during 1928 there were at least 
sixteen such large strikes in Hong Kong, and 
in Manchuria nine, while there were many 
others in Tientsin, Uchang and other indus- 
trial centres. The total number of workers 
involved in strikes during 1928, on a very 
rough and certainly incomplete reckoning, was 
certainly over 400,000. In this connection 
China came second only to India, where more 
than half-a-million workers were involved in 
strikes and 31,500,000 working days were lost. 
But China was not behind France, the United 
States, or other industrially developed coun- 
tries, where there was a considerable develop- 
ment of the strike wave during 1928. 


Four hundred thousand strikers—for China 
this is a highly significant figure. It shows 
the immense swing forward in the working 
class movement, especially if we take into ac- 
count the appalling devastation of the move- 
ment following on the recent defeat of the re- 
volution. It is characteristic of the elemental 
nature of the strike movement that the strikes 
during 1927 and the first half of 1928 took 
place, in the majority of cases, without any 
clear formulation of demands by the strikers. 
This extraordinary situation, in which strikes 
break out without any clear formulation of 


demands by the strikers, is without precedent 


in other countries. It is a special character- 
istic of the Chinese movement, and is to be 
explained by the bloody terror exercised by 
the reaction now raging. It is a fact that if 
any worker or Communist at a strike meeting 
put forward any concrete demands, this would 
be enough to ensure his immediate arrest and 
execution. 
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The triumphant reaction suppresses every 
sign of revolt among the working masses 
with the most inhuman cruelty. It hopes by 
the physical extermination of the best sons of 
the working class to put an end, once and for 
all, to the danger of new revolutionary up- 
heavals. But in spite of all the Government’s 
activities, in spite of the repressive measures 
of the victorious reaction, the working class 
movement shows uninterrupted growth. In 
spite of the raging terror, the strike wave con- 
tinues to rise. | The double exploitation of 
the Chinese workers—by the capitalists and 
through the imperialist domination of the 
country—is driving them along the road of 
struggle against their oppressors. The loss 
of all the gains won at the time of the last 
revolutionary struggle, the lowering of wages 
while prices of all consumption goods are ris- 
ing, and the inhuman treatment of the workers 
by the factory managers, are all factors arous- 
ing discontent among the workers and lead- 
ing to ever more prolonged, larger and more 
bitter economic battles. 

We have no statistical data showing the 
strike movement in China during 1929, but 
judging from newspaper reports, the wave of 
elemental strikes in the industrial dis- 
tricts of China not only shows no sign 
of diminishing, but even shows a _ten- 
dency to rise still further. And _ this 
wave is spread over a wide area, involv- 
ing workers in different districts and in vari- 
ous industries. For example, during 1929 
there have been strikes of dock workers at 
Shanghai, Tientsin and Hong Kong; railway 
workers have struck; tramwaymen at Tientsin 
and Shanghai; and at various centres, there 
have been strikes of electricians, of miners, 
textile workers, seamen and employees of 
stores. In Shanghai alone the number of 
strikers has varied between 10,000 and 60,000 
each month. In these disputes the Chinese 
proletariat is showing ever greater stubborn- 
ness and an ever higher degree of class-con- 
sciousness. In many cases neither the 
treachery of the Kuomintang trade union 
bureaucrats nor the intervention of police and 
military have had any effect on the strikers. 

Under the pressure of this elemental move- 
ment among the workers the Kuomintang has 
been obliged to undertake certain manoeuvres 
in its dealings with the working class. In 
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addition to the prohibitive measures and police 
action it has been using, it is now more and 
more attempting to get hold of the leadership 
in these economic battles, with the object of 
betraying the interests of the workers at the 
first opportunity. In most cases the strikes 
arise and are carried on on a large scale, with 
the active participation of masses of workers. 
The Kuomintang trade union bureaucrats try 
to intervene after the struggle has actually 
broken out, with the purpose of breaking down 
and paralysing the militancy of the masses on 
strike. This was the case in the recent strike 
of sailors on one of the Jardine Company’s 
steamers; and also in the tramway workers’ 
strike at Tientsin, where a strike broke out as 
the result of a collision between tramway 
workers and foreign (Belgian) managers. The 
Kuomintang trade union leaders first tried 
the transfer of the affair to the courts, and 
when the workers, dissatisfied with the result, 
renewed the strike, they attempted to persuade 
the strikers that a private conflict between two 
or three individuals should not cause a strike 
in the whole enterprise. 


But the workers are not slow in recognising 
the true value of these Kuomintang inter- 
mediaries. This can be illustrated from the 
recent strike of postal workers in Shantung, 
the cause of which was the workers’ resent- 
ment at the harsh and high-handed actions of 
two inspectors. The Kuomintang trade 
union took the lead in the strike, and put for- 
ward a number of demands, including the dis- 
missal of these inspectors, the enlargement of 
the postal staff delivering express correspond- 
ence, the introduction of an eight-hour work- 
ing day, improved treatment of the workers, 
etc. (Singwengbao of July 9). But soon the 
strike showed an altogether different develop- 
ment. The original demands were put in the 
second rank, and in their place the workers 
pu tforward new, anti-Kuomintang demands. 
As a result, the postal manager despatched a 
panic telegram to the Minister of Ways and 
Communications, telling him that “the posi- 
tion has become extremely serious, as the 
workers are blindly obeying the Communist 
agitators and their illegally-organised Union, 
which refuses to comply with the established 
regulations and law’’ (Singwengbao of July 
14). 
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The fact that the workers’ movement is 
going on over the heads of the Kuomintang 
leadership is shown also by the example of 
the strike wave at Tsingtao in July of this 
year, when the strike involved at one time five 
Japanese textile factories, one timber works 
and one match factory, and when the Kuom- 
intang trade union leaders found themselves 
absolutely powerless to control the movement, 
which was on a larger scale and conducted 
more stubbornly than any strike for a long 
time past. 

The newspaper Tientsinshibao of July 8-11 
notes with some concern the strength of the 
workers’ fight. Dealing with the agitation 
among the workers employed at the Tangshan 
wagon-building works of the Pekin-Mukden 
railway, one of the most important coal and 
textile centres of China, it says: ‘“‘From the 
time of the conflict. between the Tangshan 
Kuomintang organisation and the local 
Chamber of Commerce the authority of the 
trade unions and of the Kuomintang has 
fallen very low among the workers, for al- 
though this incident had no direct bearing on 
the workers, the reputation of the trade unions 
was very much undermined by the fact that 
they had actually helped the merchants. . . 
Open distrust of the trade union leaders began 
to show itself in the circulation of leaflets 
among the workers demanding the reorgan- 
isation of the unions, and even more extreme 
publications calling on the workers to over- 
throw the trade unions and fight for their 
liberation with their own forces. The general 
purport of one of these leaflets, signed by 
three workers of the Pekin-Mukden railway, 
was summed up as follows :—‘Comrades ! our 
present trade union is in no way a workers’ 
union, the dues collected from us are not being 
used for our needs and are not collected by the 
union for our sake. Comrades, wake up! 
Don’t allow this fraud to go on! Organise 
your own union!’ ”’ 

The general strike which took place in the 
Chinese factories at Usi in July of this year 
shows the processes at work among the pro- 
letariat. The newspaper Singwengbao of July 
12, enumerating the blunders made by various 
Kuomintang Party and trade union officials, 
speaks of the ‘‘seriousness’’ of the position 
created by the fact that the working masses 
‘“‘have fallen completely under the influence of 
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the Communists, and, refusing to submit to 
the Kuomintang trade unions, have set up 
purely Communist trade unions, whose activity 
continues unrestrained in spite of repression 
and the numerous arrests of agitators and re- 
actionary (the Kuomintang term for Com- 
munist !) elements.”’ 


Similar class-consciousness was shown by 
the strikers at the Hausin textile factory, who 
demanded the reorganisation of the trade 
union, the ejection from it of “‘the hired agents 
of capital,’’ and the formation of an independ- 
ent workers’ union. The Chinese press of the 
last few weeks publishes innumerable ex- 
amples of the same type. But it would be 
premature to draw the conclusion, from these 
items of news, that the Kuomintang trade 
union organisations have lost all authority 
among the workers, that they are no longer 
mass organisations. This is certainly not the 
case. The fact that under present conditions 
it is impossible for any class trade union 
organisation to exist openly in China, makes 
it possible for the Kuomintang trade union 
bureaucracy to maintain its influence over cer- 
tain sections of the working class, to intervene 
in disputes, and in a number of cases to bring 
them to an end by means of arbitration. 


This situation confronts the Chinese Com- 
munist Party with serious tasks in the Kuo- 
mintang and yellow trade unions, which in 
many areas have succeeded in becoming mass 
organisations. The recent Tenth Plenum of 
E.C.C.I. laid great emphasis on the necessity 
to strengthen Communist activity within every 
kind of yellow and reformist mass organisa- 
tion; it formulated the task of winning over 
and revolutionisin;, the mass membership of 
the reformist trade unions in complete con- 
formity with Lenin’s teachings in this con- 
nection :— 


“Tn order to be able to help the masses and 
to win their sympathy, to win the interest and 
support of the masses, it is necessary not to 
be afraid of the difficulties, not to be afraid of 
the chicanery, obstruction, insults and per- 
secution from the leaders (who, having become 
opportunists and social-chauvinists, in the 
majority of cases are directly or indirectly as- 
sociated with the bourgeoisie and the police), 
and necessarily to work there where the 
masses are.” 
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For the Chinese Communist Party this task 
is all the more pressing. Up to the present 
the Chinese Communists have spent much 
time in considering the question of work in 
the Kuomintang and yellow organisations, 
instead of undertaking this absolutely neces- 
sary practical activity for winning over the 
masses. The Chinese Party must make a 
sharp change in the work of Communists in 
these mass trade union organisations. In 
view of the absence of reformist traditions in 
China, and also the absence of a strong trade 
union apparatus, the winning of the masses 
in the yellow and Kuomintang unions during 
the present surge of the strike wave in China 
is a much easier task than in the reformist 
unions of the older capitalist countries. In 
this connection the Tenth Plenum’s lead to 
all sections of the Comintern should be ap- 
plied by the Chinese Party with the greatest 
determination. 

On the other hand, we must be on our guard 
against the communications published in the 
Kuomintang press, which sees in every strike, 
however clearly elemental it may be, Com- 
munist instigation at work. Unfortunately, 
the weakness of the red trade unions makes 
it impossible for them to take the lead in every 
strike battle. The leadership and organisation 
of economic conflicts is a task which the 
Chinese Communists are far from having com- 
pleted. The Chinese Party must follow the 
directives of the Tenth Plenum in this connec- 
tion, and take the lead in the class struggles 
of the proletariat. But it cannot do this un- 
less it immediately takes steps to revitalise the 
red trade unions and turn them into mass 
organisations. 

The developing situation in China opens up 
increasingly favourable perspectives for the 
Communist advance guard of the Chinese pro- 
letariat. The Kuomintang trade union 
bureaucrats, who assert that they are ‘‘the 
only defenders of the proletariat,’’ in the fire 
of class struggle are being exposed more and 
more in the eyes of the proletarian masses as 
the open servants of foreign and native capital. 
And if the Chinese Communist Party, by the 
setting up of factory committees and the or- 
ganisation of wide committees of action, 
spreads its influence among the unorganised 
workers, and if it puts new life into the red 
trade unions, if it makes a sharp change in its 
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work in the yellow mass organisations, and if 
it resolutely carries through the fight for in- 
dependent leadership of the class conflicts now 
developing, then we do not doubt that it will 
succeed in mobilising under its standard wide 
masses of the workers, and will finally destroy 
whatever influence the Kuomintang trade 
union bureaucrats still possess. 

This process will be accelerated in so far as 
the rising economic strike struggle is trans- 
formed into a political struggle of the Chinese 
proletariat. The police aid given by the 
Nanking Government to the capitalist employ- 
ers forces the workers from the very outset to 
direct their blows simultaneously against both 
the employers and the Kuomintang counter- 
revolution. The police interference and sup- 
pression of the strikes at the Usi flour-mills, of 
the carpenters’ strike at Tsieshan, of the en- 
gineers’ strike at the Canton motor company’s 
work, and in many other cases, must of neces- 
sity lead to armed conflicts and growing mass 
revolt against the Kuomintang counter-revolu- 
tion. Strikes for purely political demands 
are becoming more frequent. Thus the jour- 
nal Tientsinshibao (July, 1929) reports that 
“more than 2,000 workers at the Kailan pits 
are out on strike, demanding the release of 
their comrades who have been arrested on the 
charge of being suspected of Communism... 
On account of the arrests of miners all the 
workers at five Kailan pits came out. . . The 
authorities refused to give way. . . The situa« 
tion remains serious.’” The same number 
reports ‘‘a strike at the Djao pit, where the 
workers have demanded the dismissal of an 
engineer who had forbidden any demonstra- 
tion on the first of May . . . The workers be- 
came even more determined after the trade 
union had offered to mediate. The workers 
cried out: Away with all negotiators and con- 
ciliators!’? The same paper writes of dis- 
orders among the workers at the Tanshan 
wagon-building works in connection with the 
arrests of workers suspected of Communism. 
Although the present strike wave consists in 
the main of economic struggles, during the 
strikes the workers are turning more and more 
from economic to political demands. 

Some idea of these political conflicts can be 
gained from the street demonstrations, which 
are becoming more and more frequent in 
China at the present time. Thus on the 30th 
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of May, the fourth anniversary of the 
Shanghai incident, in spite of all preventive 
measures taken by the Chinese and British 
police, the dock workers and seamen, textile 
workers, the employees of many stores, postal 
workers and others struck work in Shanghai, 
following the lead of the Communist Party. 
That day, too, a demonstration of 30,000 
Shanghai workers and students sacked the 
editorial offices of two Kuomintang papers, 
held up the tramway and omnibus traffic in 
several streets, and at several points made 
organised eflorts to build barricades. This 
demonstration, directed against the imperial- 
ists and their tool, the Kuomintang, quite 
clearly showed the spirit of the workers, who 
have to a considerable degree surmounted the 
state of depression which characterised the 
first few months of the Chinese reaction. We 
have also reports of a whole number of street 
demonstrations at Shanghai, Canton, Wu- 
chang, Tientsin, and Pekin, which took place 
in the course of July and on International Red 
Day. The slogans in all these demonstrations 
were: revolutionary struggle against inter- 
national imperialism, the overthrow of the 
Kuomintang reactionary government, and de- 
fence of the Soviet Union. And at the very 
moment of the seizure of the Far Eastern Rail- 
way, at the moment of the Chinese military 
debauch, the Nanking rulers encountered a 
heavy blow in the rear from the working class 
in the industrial centres, making considerably 
more difficult the already pitiful position of 
the Nanking counter-revolution. 

The facts we have quoted are enough to 
show the growth and upward surge of the 
workers’ movement in China. This move- 
ment has entered the period of distinct revival. 
Although the present struggle of the Chinese 
working class is developing under terribly 
difficult conditions, yet from month to month 
ever new sections of the Chinese proletariat 
are getting over the period of depression and 
once more preparing themselves to enter the 
struggle for liberation. And the fact that the 
economic struggle of the Chinese proletariat 
is being exceedingly rapidly transformed into 
a political struggle shows that it is necessary 
for the Communist Party to prepare for a 
general political strike—that fighting task 
which the Tenth Plenum imposed on all sec- 
tions of the Comintern, involving the co-or- 
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dination of all the separate struggles of various 
sections of the working class. 

The crisis is approaching in China, and now 
the successful further development of the 
liberation struggle to a great extent depends 
on the Chinese Communist Party itself. In 
the process of the conflicts that are developing 
it must once again become a real mass party, 
it must once again win over to its side the 
majority of the working class. It will be the 
more successful in carrying out this task in so 
far as it decisively rids itself of the right op- 
portunist danger in its ranks, in so far as it 
rids itself of legalist tendencies and ten- 
dencies to trail along behind the Kuomintang. 
In particular, those opportunist elements 
within the Party who think that it is necessary 
“‘to bring pressure to bear on the leaders of 
the Kuomintang trade unions, to force them 
to carry out our requirements,’’ must be re- 
solutely attacked. The Party will be able to 
lead the present upward surge only if it does 
not tolerate any opportunist waverings within 
its own ranks. 

To complete the picture it must also be 
noted that, corresponding with the upward 
movement in the working class, there is alsoa 
growing peasant revolt. This can be illus- 
trated from recent events such as the Mahom- 
medan peasant rising in Kwangsi, which was 
on an unprecedented scale; the revived activity 
of the ‘‘red lances,’’ of the ‘‘small knives’’ and 
the ‘“‘large knives’”’ and of other semi-mystical 
organisations of the Chinese countryside. In 
connection with these, too, there is a certain 
development of the “‘partisan’’ movement. In 
particular, the heroic sections of the Mao-Tse- 
Dna and the Dju-Dai have not only succeeded 
in keeping their cadres intact, but in spite of 
all the measures taken against them by the 
rectionary authorities have achieved certain 
successes in the Fukien province. Peasant 
risings occurred in March of this year at 
Ningbo, in the Chekiang province, involving 
some 70,000 peasants. Asa result of a peas- 
ant revolt in April of this year in the Finchung 
district (in Kwantung) Soviets were estab- 
lished in seven villages. Finally, only re- 
cently a serious peasant rising developed in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Shanghai 
itself. 

It is true that, from all the facts cited about 
the workers’ and peasants’ movement, we can- 
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not yet draw the conclusion that we are already 
faced in China with the powerful surge of a 
revolutionary wave. But all these facts show 
that the conditions for such a development are 
now being created with ever-increasing 
rapidity. The Chinese proletariat, which, in 
spite of its youth, has passed through the hard 
schooling of the class struggle, is once more 
drawn into decisive battles. In the most bitter 
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and resolute battles against both foreign capi- 
tal and its native agents the working class of 
China will retain and strengthen its leading 
role in the revolutionary movement. 

The Chinese Communist Party—destined to 
lead the toiling masses-—will rally them under 
its militant standard, and fearlessly lead them 
forward to meet the approaching revolution- 
ary storm. 


Labourists and the 


Sharpening of Imperialist 
Contradictions 


HE last session of the League of Nations 

Council took place immediately after the 

Hague Conference, and it is of consider- 
able interest to examine the great political game 
that was played at the Council meeting, in order 
to elucidate the characteristics of the present 
stage of the struggle between the chief imperial- 
ist Powers. A noteworthy feature of the last 
two months has been the fact that all the most 
important problems of post-war imperialism, 
all the serious contradictions between the 
various capitalist States, all the “‘sick questions” 
which have overshadowed international politics 
since Versailles, have reminded us of their 
existence with renewed sharpness and violence. 

We must give the British Labourist Govern- 
ment its due. In its foreign policy, the last 
stage of which we examine below, the Mac- 
Donald Government has helped to no small 
extent in producing a definite “‘liveliness”’ in the 
arena of imperialist struggle. 

To form a proper estimate of the Labourists’ 
policy it is very important to bear in mind that 
the activity which they have shown in inter- 
national politics is at the present moment one of 
the most important features in the propaganda 
of the Parties of the Second International. The 
policy of the British Government, laid down for 
it by the actual interests of British capitalism, 
for which it is vital to effect a change in the 
balance of world forces obtaining prior to 1929, 
is skilfully represented by the reformists along 
pseudo-pacifist lines. A correct evaluation of 
the real essence of the British Cabinet’s recent 
international activities, an exposure of the 


purely imperialist tasks which the MacDonald 
Government has set itself to carry out—this is 
at the moment one of the most important pieces 
of work facing the Communist Parties. 

Even before the “Labour” Government came 
to power, the theoreticians and leaders of the 
Second International were carrying on an 
advertising campaign for the future Labourist 
Government. We recall that Kautsky’s New 
Year article—‘‘Great Experience’’—published 
simultaneously in Vorwaerts and in the Arbetter 
Zeitung, was entirely devoted to the perspectives 
opened up by the possible advent to power of the 
British “reconcilers.”” Kautsky tried in ad- 
vance to portray the future foreign policy of the 
Labourists as one of the most important 
achievements of the Second International. And 
he showed clearly that propaganda based on the 
policy of the Labourists should make it possible 
to strengthen the influence of reformism on the 
working masses. And now in fact Social- 
Fascism is putting Kautsky’s strategic plan into 
operation in a very sharly-defined form. The 
social-democratic newspapers discourse on the 
theme of the “leading role” of the Labourists, 
painting in the most glaring colours each 
separate step taken by MacDonald in his 
foreign policy. 

We noted above that the present British 
Government had helped to no small extent to 
ensure that the most serious international 
contradictions have acquired a specially sharp 
and menacing character. The MacDonald 
Government is beyond question playing a 
“leading role” in opening up the path for the 
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further advance towards the struggle of the 
greatest imperialist robber States. But it is 
absolutely essential that experienced politicians 
should put a “‘peace-making” countenance on 
this policy of the Labourists. 


The tasks facing the Labour Government 
have been most clearly formulated by Snowden, 
who makes less use of pacifist declamation than 
his colleagues in the Cabinet. In an interview 
with ars American journal Snowden said, “An 
end must be put to the endless retreats of the 
Conservative Party in foreign policy, and their 
manifestations of weakness. Energy must be 
brought back into British policy, and a break 
must be made with the former weakness ; 
British policy must be once again put on a firm 
footing.” ‘These words contain a whole pro- 
gramme of imperialist expansion and imperialist 
activity. 
~ We can ieave to Snowden’s conscience his 
assertions about the firmness of their foreign 
policy. This certainly is not the question. In 
any case, the British Conservatives were not 
particularly noticeable for their indecision. On 
the contrary, their line was always an exceedingly 
active one, especially when there was any ques- 
tion of a change in the immediate balance of 
political forces. But Snowden was certainly 
not thinking of any particular measures or of the 
psychological characteristics of the Conservative 
Party. His words referred to the general 
foreign policy of British imperialism during the 
preceding year. British imperialism in its old 
age was undoubtedly facing a most serious 
crisis at the time when the Labourists came to 
power. Ard Snowden’s declaration means 
precisely that the Government of the “Labour” 
Party sees its task as the strengthening of 
declining British imperialism and the finding of 
resources for its further struggle for existence. 

The MacDonald Cabinet’s activity in foreign 
policy shows that the Labourists have decided 
to undertake with the utmost zeal the carrying 
out of the tasks formulated by Snowden. The 
first stage in this policy, up to the recent session 
of the Council of the League of Nations, con- 
sisted of a series of manoeuvres in foreign 
policy, aimed at relieving as far as possible the 
international political pressure on Britain, 
especially in connection with the deepening con- 
flict with the United States. Having achieved 
certain partial successes in this sphere, the 
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MacDonald Government, in full accordance 
with the interests of British big capital, will 
evidently turn to such an organisational recon- 
struction of British industry as will facilitate the 
further struggle for markets. 


Britain has undoubtedly entered the stage 
prophetically described by Engels in the last 
chapter of his book The Condition of the 
Working-Class in England. ‘The British bour- 
geoisie is unable to retain its hold over its former 
markets ; and, to quote Engels, “If any country 
is adapted to holding a monopoly of manu- 
facture, it ‘is America.’’ If the United States 
succeeds in further strengthening its position in 
the world market, complete stagnation will 
threaten British industry, already suffering from 
heavy unemployment; as Engels foretold, 
whole sections of workers will become “super- 
fluous,” and the proletariat will have no other 
course open but “‘to starve or to rebel.” 


The Labourists, in full conformity with their 
“historical mission,” are displaying the most 
energetic activity in order to postpone for as 
long a time as possible the appearance of this 
final crisis for British capitalism. 

In forming a judgment of the MacDonald 
Cabinet’s foreign policy it is necessary to bear in 
mind all the factors which we have briefly 
indicated above. A correct appreciation of 
MacDonald and Company’s so-called pacifist 
policy can only be gained by linking up the 
separate activities of the Labourists in the 
sphere of foreign politics with the general tasks 
facing British capitalism at the present time. 

What are the essential features in the foreign 
policy developed by the Labourists in the 
course of the last few months? The first point 
to be noted is the discussion with the United 
States on naval disarmament. An analysis of 
the conversations and of the attitude of both 
parties would take us too far ; for the purpose of 
this article it is enough to point out that the 
content of the proposed agreement between 
MacDonald and Hoover undoubtedly amounts 
to capitulation by Britain. This capitulation its 
shown, in the first place, by the very acceptance 
of the principle of parity of the American and 
British navies in all classes of ships without 
exception. Further, the compromise arrived at 
will in fact lead to the relative strengthening of 
the United States navy in comparison with the 
British navy ; it is in any case significant that the 
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agreement makes it possible for the United 
States to carry out completely its recent pro- 
gramme of building fifteen of the most powerful 
cruisers. The haste with which MacDonald is 
conducting the negotiations, his optimistic 
declarations in advance, several times refuted by 
Washington, show that the British Government 
is in sore need of achieving the earliest possible 
agreement and is ready to pay a high enough 
price for it. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that it is only after a compromise has been 
reached with the United States, only after some 
temporary halt has been made in the naval 
rivalry with its trans-oceanic competitor, that 
Britain will be able to begin the most urgent task 
of rationalising industry and strengthening her 
economic position on the markets of various 
countries—and thus to prepare for the decisive 
struggle with the United States. 

Britain’s retreating attitude in the negotiations 
with the United States stands out in contrast 
with her aggressive attitude on the continent of 
Europe. A good deal has already been written 
about the tactics of the British delegation at the 
Hague. The activities of the British delegates 
at Geneva were a following up of the policy 
begun at the Hague. 

The great ceremonial speech made by 
MacDonald at the session of the League of 
Nations served as a prelude. In essence, this 
speech contained only two definite points: the 
announcement of the successful progress of 
Anglo-American negotiations, and the declara- 
tion that the British Government was prepared 
to sign the clause relating to the settlement of 
international disputes by compulsory arbitration 
before the Hague Tribunal. The significance 
of MacDonald’s speech lies in the fact that it 
was a warning that Britain, after relieving the 
tension in her relations with the United States, 
is determined to take into her own hands the 
leading strings of European politics. 

Henderson, formerly President of the Second 
International and now British Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, gave a detailed exposition, in his 
speech, of the British imperialist programme. 
He raised five most important issues. Dealing 
with the forthcoming evacuation of the Rhine- 
land, he emphasised that in this matter Britain 
and France must act jointly and concurrently, 
thus linking up the further year for the evacua- 
tion with British tactics. Then Henderson 
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turned to the question of international arbitra- 
tion, utilising this theme to cover up the 
aggressive aims of the British Government. On 
the question of disarmament Henderson made a 
few general declarations, which were later 
deciphered by the British delegate Robert Cecil 
in the third commission of the League of Nations, 


On the question of disarmament the British 
Cabinet has adopted an exceedingly interesting 
line of tactics. 'The Labourists are demanding 
the speeding up of disarmament negotiations— 
naturally without stating the problem in its full 
range—and at the same time they are sharpening 
all those issues, such as land reserves and 
submarines, the solution of which is known to be 
impossible. It is perfectly clear that the 
Labourists regard the question of disarmament 
aS an important weapon in their anti-French 
policy, and, in general, as a tool through which 
they can bring pressure to bear on European 
States, and by that means strengthen Britain’s 
position on the Continent Henderson proposed 
that a convention should be worked out and 
signed as soon as possible, pledging financial aid 
to States menaced by military aggression. As 
is well known, among States so menaced, the 
League of Nations counts the States bordering 
on the Soviet Union. But it is interesting that 
Henderson, after putting forward the proposal 
for such a convention, went on to turn down the 
French proposals designed to increase the 
independence and the material resources of the 
League of Nations ; it is clear that the decisive 
factor in the adoption of this attitude was the 
consideration that France, as before, still exerts 
a preponderating influence on the work of the 
League apparatus. 


Finally, Henderson put forward the sensa- 
tional idea of adapting’the Statutes of the League 
of Nations to the Kellogg Pact. He pointed out 
with hypocritical uneasiness that certain para- 
graphs in the League of Nations Statutes made 
provision for war in certain cases, while the 
Kellogg Pact altogether “renounced war as an 
instrument of international politics.” It is true 
that Henderson confined himself to introducing 
a draft resolution of a purely declaratory 
character. But this proposal of Henderson's 
like his earlier one dealing with financial aid, 
gavefetfect at the same time to two tactical lines 
in which the Labourists are interested. The 
very fact that he put these forward could serve as 
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excellent material for pacifist demagogy and 
agitation. And, moreover, as already indicated 
above, both proposals serve to bring a certain 
pressure to bear on the apparatus of the League 
of Nations, and constitute a threat to the whole 
system of decisions and agreements on which the 
continental hegemony of France depends, and in 
general, also show that Britain is determined 
from henceforth to dominate the League of 
Nations. 


It is easy to see that all the political proposals 
made by the British delegates at Geneva 
indicate firstly a preoccupation with affairs in 
Europe, and secondly, an anti-French tendency. 
It is not necessary to explain these tendencies, 
which had already found expression at the 
Hague, as a crumbling away of the Entente. 
The Entente still continues to exist, and the 
Labourists will undoubtedly try to revive it at 
the time when it corresponds with the imme- 
diate aims of British policy. But at the present 
moment the bailiffs of British imperialism 
consider it their first duty to strengthen the 
British position on the European continent, and 
it is absolutely natural that in such circum- 
stances British policy should come into collision 
with French interests. 

The British Government’s true aims and 
plans on the Continent of Europe become even 
more clear when we take into account the 
Geneva discussions on economic questions. 
But in order to get a full understanding of the 
situation which came to the surface at Geneva, 
before turning to these economic questions we 
must say a few words about the most important 
counter-measures taken by France to meet the 
British attack. 

And in the first place, undoubtedly, we must 
note Briand’s idea of a Pan-Europe. As early 
as July of this year, in anticipation of the impend- 
ing theatrical display of MacDonald, Briand 
announced that he too had new political tricks 
on hand. At the League of Nations session 
Briand summoned the European delegates, and 
put before them his scheme of a Pan-Europe. 
It is not necessary to discuss the possibility of 
this proposal ; Briand himself will certainly not 
have given it a thought. In putting forward his 
obviously fantastic idea of setting up some sort 
of “‘federative relationships” between the Euro- 
pean States, Briand was pursuing two principal 
aims. On the one hand—on similar lines to 
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Henderson with his proposals—Briand gave it 
to be understood that France has her own 
“working hypothesis,” by means of which she 
can strengthen her own influence in the League 
of Nations, and through the League, in Europe. 


On the other hand, in putting forward his Pan- 


Europe plan, Briand in fact developed one 
serious practical proposal. The essence of this 
proposal lay in the idea of creating in the League 
of Nations a central staff for fighting the revolu- 
tionary movement. In this connection Briand 
had in view not only the further strengthening 
of the anti-Soviet bloc, but also joint action by 
the Governments of Europe in the fight against 
separate sections of the Comintern. Even 
before Briand’s announcement at the League of 
Nations, his friend and ally, the French journal- 
ist Sauerwein, in an article published in several 
European journals, had devoted particular 
attention to the importance of setting up a 
single army for the struggle against the dis- 
turbers of peace and the enemies of Pan-Europe. 
It is not difficult to see that Sauerwein had in 
view the creation of military forces for inter- 
vention in the U.S.S.R. Briand did not state 
the question in such a concrete form ; but there 
can be no doubt that he saw in his Pan-Europe 
an alliance of the capitalist States directed against 
the Socialist Soviet Union. 


The powers treated Briand’s proposal with 
considerable reserve. As for the Labourists, 
they, while raising no objection to the use of the 
League of Nations for the purpose of the 
European reaction and particularly for aggres- 
sion against the U.S.S.R., opposed the accept- 
ance of those portions of Briand’s plan whose 
purpose it was to facilitate the maintenance of 
the present relation of forces in Europe, which is 
favourable for France. The British delegation, 
in opposition to the Briand proposal, insisted on 
their own proposlas, which are obviously 
directed towards the strengthening of the 
British position in the European market. 


Here we come to an extremely interesting and 
important line in the foreign policy of the 
Labourists. The Labourist President of the 
Board of Trade, Graham, put forward for 
consideration two principal economic measures. 
First, he pointed out the desirability of agree- 
ments between the concerns and trusts of the 
various countries, and secondly, he put forward 
a scheme for the adoption of a two-years’ 
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customs holiday, under which no European 
State could raise its customs tariffs for a period 
of two years. British industry, as is known, is 
backward in the concentration of various 
sections of industry and also in its participation 
in international cartels and understandings. 
Such agreements, it is true, in no way serve to 
organise the international market, and do not 
terminate the sharpening struggle for markets, 
but nevertheless participation in these agree- 
ments is one of the means by which inter- 
national competition is conducted. Graham’s 
proposal indicates that the Labourist Govern- 
ment is determined also in this sphere to clear 
the path for British big capital. As for the 
customs “‘holiday,” this proposal of Graham’s 
expresses British industry’s interest in facilitating 
its access to the various European markets. 


Apart from these two economic measures, the 
reference of the coal problem to a commission of 
the League of Nations also deserves attention. 
In this question the Labourist support of the 
idea of regulating coal prices links up with 
certain internal political measures of the 
MacDonald Government. It is self-evident 
that the Labourist Government has not stirred a 
finger to raise in concrete form the question of 
nationalisation of the coal industry. Instead of 
that, the Labourists have energetically set them- 
selves to encourage the formation of a British 
syndicate for the sale of coal. Definite progress 
in this sphere is already to be noted. The 
mineowners, both in their own interests and to 
make it easier for the Labour Government to 
refuse to take any compulsory measures in 
relation to the British coal industry, have formed 
a coal-selling syndicate. In the near future it is 
expected that the last two of the coal-exporting 
districts (Durham and Northumberland) will 
join this association. It is quite natural that 
Graham, knowing of the formation of the coal 
syndicate, should hasten at Geneva to clear 
the way for its appearance on the international 
arena. These steps taken by Graham are, also, 
a kind of generalisation of Snowden’s concrete 
achievements at the Hague, which as is known 
secured an increase in the British share of coal 
imports into Italy. 

We have given somewhat detailed considera- 
tion to the Labourist exertions to save the coal 
industry—which, by the way, has again begun 
to yield a profit on the basis of increased exploita- 
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tion of the miners—for the reason that in this 
sphere the real content of the Labourist policy 
and its contradiction to the lying pre-election 
slogans stands out with particular clearness. 


The MacDonald Government's foreign policy 
receives its necessary completion in internal 
policy not only in connection with protecting 
the interests of the mineowners. The Labour- 
ists’ open and sincere service of the interests of 
British big capital takes particularly clear and 
precise forms just in the sphere of internal 
policy. 

As for coal, Graham’s efforts at the League of 
Nations are closely connected not only with the 
Labourist policy of concentration for the coal 
industry in the interests of the employers, but 
also with the treacherous policy of the ‘‘Labour”’ 
Party in direct relation to the British miners’ 
struggle. With the help of the Labourist 
Government, the reformists have made it 
possible for the coal magnates to refuse the 
proposed national agreement on wages, and the 
employers have now begun a series of separate 
attacks on different groups of miners. The 
method of local agreements; with their extremely 
harmful effect on the welfare of the miners, has 
been widely extended under the MacDonald 
Government. The class struggle in the British 
mining industry is assuming specially sharp 
forms, and the miners are in the position of a 
fighting advance guard of the British working- 
class. It is therefore easy to understand why 
MacDonald’s social-imperialist Government, 
in absolute contradiction to its demagogic pre- 
election slogans, is carrying out an attack, 
jointly with the coal barons, on the mining 
proletariat. 


The treacherous policy of MacDonald, 
Thomas & Co., is not without system. Along- 
side of the pressure on the miners, alongside of 
the open aid for the most reactionary group of 
the British bourgeoisie—the mineowners—the 
Government of the ‘Labour’ Party has 
organised an attack on the working-class in 
another important branch of British industry— 
the textile industry. The lock-out of cotton 
workers, declared soon after the Labourists 
came to power, was fully supported by the 
MacDonald Government. In spite of the 
militant tendencies among the workers, who at a 
number of points came into conflict with the 
police, the reformist trade unions agreed to 
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arbitration, and MacDonald issued a special 
statement in support of this treacherous step, 
inspiring the arbitration court, headed by a 
Conservative to take a decision favouring the 
exploiters. As a result, half-a-million British 
textile workers suffered a considerable reduction 
in wages. 


The MacDonald Government, therefore, is 
able to register “victory after victory” on two 
fronts. On the one hand, the Labourists at the 
Hague and Geneva recorded diplomatic and 
financial successes in the interests of the country ; 
and on the other hand, together with the 
employers, they are directing blow after blow on 
the British working-class. 


We showed above that the MacDonald 
Government is carrying out a series of manoeu- 
vres in its foreign policy, intended to facilitate 
that rationalisation of British industry without 
which the British bourgeoisie will be unable to 
continue its struggle for markets against its 
competitors. It is a very significant coincidence 
that just at the time of MacDonald and Hender- 
son making their diplomatic sallies, the Trades 
Union Congress was in session at Belfast. At 
the time when the members of the Labourist 
Government were clearing the road for British 
capital’s attack on the international arena, the 
trade union leaders, headed by Ben Tillett, were 
preparing the ground for the further attacks of 
the British bourgeoisie on the home political 
front. As is known, Ben Tillett’s speech was 
enthusiastically received by the whole British 
bourgeois Press, including the extreme Con- 
servative organs. Ben ‘Tillett preached an 
enthusiastic sermon in favour of capitalist 
rationalisation, and called on the workers not to 
resist it. The trade union leaders showed their 
solidarity with the cotton employers who had 
reduced wages, and prepared the ground for the 
maintenance of the present low wages on the 
railways; they let it be understood that they 
intended to fight for the shortening of the 
working day. 

In general, social-fascism has never come out 
so openly with treacherous slogans for sub- 
ordinating the workers’ interests to the interests 
of the employers as at Belfast ; it has never so 
openly supported the bourgeoisie’s attacks on 
the proletariat, and has never so openly sup- 
pressed all efforts to introduce the minimum 
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measures necessary for the defence of the 
proletariat against the employers. 


Moreover, the Belfast Congress controlled by 
the trade union agents of British capital, showed 
the complete readiness of the British reformists 
to support British imperialism’s colonial policy, 
now directed by the Labourist Cabinet. From 
the first weeks of its existence the MacDonald 
Government showed that, as in other spheres of 
foreign policy, it was also attempting to find new 
means of strengthening British imperialism’s 
position in connection with the oppression of the 
colonies. The treaty with Egypt, or rather, with 
the Egyptian big bourgeoisie, is a clear example 
of MacDonald’s colonial policy. As is known, 
the Labourist Government has fully maintained 
British imperialism’s reserved points, which are 
intended to keep for Britain all the vital 
commanding positions in Egypt. “ The treaty 
in fact enslaves Egypt for twenty-five years, and 
legalises Britain’s keeping in its own hands the 
actual rule over Egypt and the Sudan. 

In India the MacDonald Government fol- 
lowed from the first the principle of “‘inherit- 
ance,” i.e., the further carrying through of the 
tasks initiated by the former ‘“‘hard-faced”’ 
Government. This is shown clearly enough in 
the two issues of the Meerut trial and the Simon 
Commission. ‘The abominable trial of thirty- 
three workers at Meerut, supplemented by an 
open terror in the prison, shows that the 
Labourist Government will not shrink from the 
most extreme measures in suppressing the 
Indian workers’ liberation movement. The 
Simon Commission’s decisions have been 
published in a preliminary form, and show that 
through this Commission, on which Labourists 
are represented and whose report is being drawn 
up under the MacDonald Government, the 
Labourists intend to do everything possible to 
screw more tightly the press of colonial sub- 
jugation and British domination in India. The 
Commission’s preliminary report is entirely 
devoted to showing that it is not desirable to 
introduce a single serious ‘‘reform”’ in India, let 
alone any more radical measures. 


The recent events in Palestine have shown 
that the MacDonald Government will not 
shrink, and does not want to shrink, from the 
most abominable, inhuman and cruel methods of 
colonial expansion. The suppression of the 
Arab rising by the employment of all technica] 
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means at the disposal of contemporary im- 
perialism, the concentration of armies in Arabia, 
the association with French imperialism in the 
struggle against the national Arab movement— 
all these steps taken by the MacDonald Govern- 
ment show the wide imperialist vision of the 
Labourists. 

It is not difficult to see that the Labourist 
Government, in its political aims and in the 
methods it uses to achieve them, in the tempo 
and insistence with which it puts into force its 
imperialist plans and its internal political attacks 
on the working-class, can be recognised as one 
of the most reactionary Governments of Europe. 
In the Labourist Government and its policy the 
countenance of hardened and decrepit British 
imperialism can be seen. 

It can be said with absolute confidence that all 
talk about the reconciling of international 
contradictions, and the settling of any of the 
fundamental problems of post-war imperialism, 
will be refuted by the march of events. And 
concrete actions will expose the true imperialist 
character of the foreign policy of the Labourist 
Government, which at the present time appears 
as an exponent of the main principles of the 
Second International’s policy in foreign affairs. 
The coming to power in Britain of the Labour- 
ists has not only not weakened the réle of British 
imperialism as one of the chief reactionary 
forces in the world, but on the contrary, has 
widened the field of British imperialist activity. 
In spite of, or rather thanks to, its retreat before 
North American imperialism, and its outwardly 
pacifist form, the policy of the MacDonald 
Cabinet tends entirely in the direction of 
strengthening the foreign political position of 
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British finance capital, and will result in the 
sharpening of the struggle between the im- 
perialist Powers. 


The agreement between MacDonald and 
Hoover, the struggle between Britain and 
France to secure the dominant position on the 
European continent, the strengthening of 
Britain’s colonial expansion under the Labourists 
(India, Egypt, Palestine), all these factors warn 
the world proletariat of the increasing danger of 
war and the sharpening of the crisis of capital- 
ism. At the same time, the Labourist policy is 
a most powerful instrument for deceiving the 
working masses, inasmuch as his imperialist 
policy is clothed by MacDonald in pacifist 
garments. And the main aim of the Labourists’ 
efforts is to strengthen British imperialism, the 
fate of which will have the most tremendous 
significance for the further development of the 
crisis of post-war capitalism, for the further 
move forward of the world revolutionary move- 
ment. 


Because of these facts, the Parties of the 
Communist International are faced at the present 
time with the serious practical task of exposing 
in every possible way the true character of the 
British ‘‘Labour”’ Party’s policy, and of energetic 
agitation and determined struggle against the 
lying social-fascist propaganda in favour of the 
Labourists. The carrying out of this task is an 
important condition for the further successful 
campaign against the preparation for new wars, 
for resistance to capital’s attack on the working- 
class, and for the struggle of the revolutionary 
advance guard of the international proletariat 
for socialism. 
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Collective Progress and the Lone 


Heroes 
By Bela Kun 


HE Russian Communist Party is work- 
ing now at the realisation of the great 
plan for the Socialist reconstruction of 
the whole national economy. In the first year 
of the five-year period the working class and 
poor peasantry of the proletarian State have 
worked magnificently in the carrying out of 
this plan. The swirling torrent of time will 
make an anachronism of the sickle and ham- 
mer on the coat of arms of the Soviet Union. 
At the end of the five years’ period, in the far- 
off, barren steppes—then the sweeping corn- 
lands of Soviet farms and collective farms— 
the sickle will disappear into the past, dis- 
placed by a gigantic combined machine which 
reaps and thrashes at the same time. And in- 
stead of the symbolical, thousand-year-old 
hand-hammer, immense steam, hydraulic and 
electric hammers will in thundering tones pro- 
claim the new system of Socialist production. 
In the process of realisation of the five-year 
plan the Russia of individualist peasantry will 
be transformed into the land of the tractor— 
and not of the imported tractor, but of the 
tractor built with Russia’s own resources. 
The mass efforts of the heroic period of the 
revolution—of the civil wars—mass efforts 
never before known, arousing the enthusiasm 
and admiration of the whole world, have now 
been left far behind. The new economic 
policy along the whole front has brought us 
into the period of Socialist attack. And the 
masses which are taking part in this attack are 
immeasurably more numerous than _ those 
which fought for the possibility of Socialist 
construction in the heroic battles against the 
internal and international counter-revolution. 
The masses are collectively, in the real 
meaning of this word, bringing into existence 
the five-years’ plan of Socialist construction, 
under the leadership of the Russian Com- 
munist Party. But they also worked it out 
collectively. Three revolutionary genera- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. brought together their 
immense economic experience during the 
twelve years of the revolution. In the fac- 


tories and workshops the former slaves of the 
bench had become the masters of the machine, 
and, filling it with new purpose, had torn off 
the chains of capitalism; vanquishing the in- 
ternational imperialist counter-revolution, 
they developed their own creative forces of 
production. Socialist emulation, ‘‘industrial- 
isation days,’’ the participation of millions in 
the financing of industrialisation through the 
three industrialisation loans already issued— 
all this is the product of the creative energy 
of the masses, together with the continuous 
working week and the seven-hour working 
day. The struggle for Socialism in the sphere 
of culture, which had to start, as Lenin put it, 
with “‘the fight against the louse,’’ has now 
been raised to the level of a cultural revolu- 
tion. The great beginnings of the collective 
application of forces in the heavy famine year, 
‘“‘Communist Saturdays,’’ rose in the process 
of Socialist emulation to the stage of creative 
mass work in the continuous working week. 
In the village, where village idiocy and the 
individualist peasant mentality were closely 
intertwined, in every distant corner of our im- 
mense country great agricultural enterprises, 
Soviet farms and collective farms, are coming 
into existence, on the foundation laid by the 
development of heavy industry and industrial- 
isation. The Soviet farms are organising into 
an ‘‘independent’’ class millions of the for- 
merly scattered agricultural workers. The 
peasant-proprietor is being transformed into 
a working member of a collective farm: new 
social categories, new social strata for the real- 
isation of Socialism are coming into existence. 
The soul of this great, gigantic transforma- 
tion is the Party. The All-Union Commun- 
ist Party (Bolshevik) knows how to keep its 
ranks steadfast, even without the purgatory of 
civil war. It knows how to preserve its prole- 
tarian class character and its Leninst purity. 
The self-criticism of the masses, the wide and 
uninterrupted spread of inner-Party prole- 
tarian democracy, the continuous renewal of its 
cadres by the election of the best from among 
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the many-million masses—all this gives it in- 
definable strength to vanquish all symptoms 
of degeneration appearing on the border-line 
between the Socialist and the capitalist ele- 
ments in the economic system. Every kind 
of theoretical or practical derivation from 
Leninism, every part of the Party organism 
that is tainted with ignorant ideology, every 
manifestation of material corruption, is laid on 
the operation table of the Party, and passes 
under the operating knife of the working 
masses. 

Mass thinking and mass work are being 
carried out on such a collective basis as has 
never before been dreamed of; they have 
created the five-years’ plan of Socialist con- 
struction and are now working to bring it into 
existence. This plan demands the most ex- 
treme concentration of forces. But no other 
plan is possible. Those who cannot adapt 
themselves to this tempo will be left behind 
by developments. Those who cannot bring 
their individual strength into the collective 
thought and collective work of the thinking 
and creating masses will find themselves iso- 
lated and left to their own fate in the whirl- 
pool of the mass movement. 


II. 

The Right elements in the Party have 
shown that they have been left behind. They 
are those who think that the Party should not 
march at the head of the masses who are de- 
manding a quicker tempo in the construction 
of Socialism, a common tempo for industrial- 
isation and the collectivisation of agriculture 
—at the head of the masses who are actually 
following this path—they are those who think 
that the Party should trail along at the tail of 
these masses. In the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union the fight against the Right 
elements is being carried on with Bolshevik 
mercilessness. This is the main front in the 
inner-Party struggle. And this struggle is a 
mass struggle, in which the overwhelming 
majority of the Party membership is taking 
an active part. 

But in the teeming activity of the masses the 
individualist, who is not caught up by the 
masses and does not draw the masses to him- 
self, also becomes isolated. It is an old and 
tested truth that the fate of a looker-on meets 
those who do not take a direct part in the 
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struggle of the masses, whether as a leader or 
among the masses. Contact with the masses 
pours fresh strength into every person. But 
the looker-on is only stunned by the rush and 
the hurly-burly of the mass movement. 

Examples of the waverings of the isolated 
onlookers are provided by the recent literary 
productions of comrades Shatskin and Sten in 
the columns of the Young Workers’ Pravda. 
The authors of these articles imagine that they 
have found a fulcrum point, using which they 
can overturn, if not the whole world and even 
not the whole Russian Communist Party, at 
least its ‘‘inner-Party régime.”’ 

Both articles are the product of discontent 
with the inner-Party situation. It is an old 
truth, tested by experience, that discontent with 
the inner-Party régime, attacks on this régime, 
always mean the beginning of discontent with 
the political line of the Party and attacks on 
the general line of the Party. Both authors 
think their fulcrum point is on the left of the 
Party, and set out to overthrow the inner- 
Party situation ‘‘from the Left.’’ 

Shatskin asserts that the fight against the 
Right elements is being carried on in coali- 
tion with the “‘herd instincts’’ in the Party. 
He discovers a great political ‘‘morass,’’ and 
claims that the aim of the party leadership 
is not the eradication in principle of the Right 
deviation, but mechanical submission by the 
Rights. Shatskin also charges the party 
leadership with substituting ‘‘personal in- 
trigues and political chicanery for the ideo- 
logical fight against the Rights.’’ According 
to Shatskin, the atmosphere in the Party is 
such that the ‘‘model’’ Party member is the 
one that follows the herd. In his view ‘‘there 
are two possible lines of conduct in relation 
to this morass: resolute struggle against it, 
or peaceful acceptance of it and even a certain 
degree of alliance with it.’’ 

According to Shatskin, the Party leadership 
is following the second course—instead of 
fighting against the spirit of submission. 
Shatskin considers the Party masses as a ‘‘vot- 
ing machine,’’ mechanically voting for resolu- 
tions against the Rights. And in Shatskin’s 
view, the “‘herd-member”’ of the Party is also 
the member who ‘‘not through fear of the con- 
sequences, but from a sense of duty, gives 
himself up to the revolution, the working class 
and the Party,’’ the member who ‘“‘has no 
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individual life’’ and ‘‘has entirely yielded him- 
self up to collective work.’’ Shatskin does 
not attribute much importance to the basic 
work, the drudgery and the fighting fronts: 
nor does he consider the absence of careerism 
of first importance. The only people whom 
he does not include in the conception of ‘“‘herd- 
members”’ are those who, at any rate in some 
respects, correspond to the Nietzschean con- 
ception of the “‘super-man.’’ Shatskin’s “‘herd- 
member’’ of the Party is the Nietzschean 
“‘man of the herd’’ dressed up in some Marxist 
clothing. He opposes to this “‘herd-member’”’ 
the ‘“‘higher natures,’’ who are above the com- 
mon thought of the masses. 

A resolution of the Central Committee of 
the Russian Communist Party and the C.C. 
of Komsomol declares that Comrade Shatskin 
“under cover of a fight against herd-member- 
ship of the Party is in fact making intolerable 
attacks on the revolutionary and disciplined 
members of the Party, and in the lordly tones 
of the intelligentsia is disparaging the idea of 
Party discipline.’’ But apart from this, the 
most characteristic feature of Shatskin’s article 
is the ignoring of the fact that the Party is 
carrying on an ideological and practical fight 
against the theoretical and practical manifes- 
tations of all deviations—a fight which, in the 
extent to which it is mobilising the Party 
masses and in the degree of its effectiveness, 
can hardly be paralleled even in the history 
of the Party, a fight which is forging Bolshev- 
ism in the struggle against Opportunism. The 
purpose of this struggle, it is true, is different 
from Shatskin’s purpose. The Party is not 
carrying on the fight against those who “‘not 
through fear of the consequences, but from a 
sense of duty, give themselves up to the re- 
volution, the working class and the Party, 
who entirely yield themselves up to collective 
work and seek neither position nor distinc- 
tion.’’ No, the Party is fighting against every 
kind of mental cowardice or retreat before the 
difficulties which come across the path of 
Socialist construction. The Party is fighting 
against careerism and corruption. The Party 
is fighting, and is mobilising the masses in 
the factories, and throwing into the scale the 
authority of these masses in the fight against 
all the perversions which make their appear- 
ance on the border-line between the capitalist 
and Socialist elements in the economic system. 
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The Party is carrying on a resolute struggle 
against all manifestations of ideological and 
material degeneration, wherever they appear. 
Not only is it now carrying out systematic and 
planned work for the cleansing of the Party, 
and drawing the whole Party membership 
into this work, but it is also carrying out com- 
plete changes in the leading cadres of whole 
Party organisations, and replacing these with 
healthy elements, and it is filling the higher 
posts in the Party and Soviet organisations 
with new working class elements direct from 
the bench. These facts show that the Russian 
Communist Party is waging a merciless fight 
against all ideological and material degenera- 
tion, against every kind of deviation from its 
class policy. But the Party is waging this 
fight in a Marxist manner, working on the 
basis of social categories and not of psycholo- 
gical and ethical categories which have noth- 
ing in common with a Marxist political stand- 
point-—categories with the help of which Shat- 
skin builds up his conception of the ‘‘herd- 
member.’’ In the final reckoning, Shatskin’s 
conception of the ‘‘herd-member’’ has no con- 
nection with any particular class or Party, 
but is simply the reincarnation of that abstract 
““‘herd-mindedness”’ against which, in the 
good old times, the radical-intelligentsia and 
anarchists in the ranks of the bohemians used 
to wage a terrible warfare, a war which, wher- 
ever they still survive, they are even now at- 
tempting to carry on. 


Lil; 

Comrade Sten’s view of the Party is even 
more from the outside, he is even more iso- 
lated from the whirlpool of the mass move- 
ment. The object of his deliberations is not 
any psychological or ethical manifestation, 
but the ideological condition of the Party. 
Sten also shuts his eyes to the fact that a 
gigantic mass movement in the Soviet Union, 
under the leadership of the Party, is carrying 
into effect the Leninist programme of the 
Party. He does not want to understand that 
the realisation, and even the working out, of 
this programme would bave been impossible 
without new theoretical generalisations which 
cannot be found in any book, without new 
strategical and tactical theses in connection 
with Socialist construction and the methods 
necessary in this class struggle. Sten sings 
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the praises of Marxist theory in general, but 
it never enters his head that without the con- 
crete application of Marxist theory to the new 
sphere of action it is not possible to take a 
single successful step along the road of work- 
ing out and putting into operation the five- 
year plan of Socialist construction, the plan of 
industrialisation and collective agriculture. 
Sten does not deny the successes of the Party 
along the path of Socialist construction, but 
he does not see that these successes are the re- 
sult of the victorious enriching and further 
development of revolutionary theory. Abso- 
lutely without justification, Sten asserts that 
the importance which Lenin attached to theory 
is all too often forgotten in the Party. He 
discovers in the Party ‘‘a neglect of theory,”’ 
symptoms of “‘fatty degeneration”’ in theoreti- 
cal thought. According to Sten, theoretical 
thought is driven into ‘‘peaceful corners,’’ the 
theoretical development of the Party is being 
replaced by “‘practical service to the interests 
of the moment.”’ 

There is no point in quoting further from 
Sten’s powerful words. It is enough to say 
that, in his opinion, the Party is not in a posi- 
tion to adapt itself from day to day in the 
whirlpool of the international situation. Sten 
does not understand that the Soviet Union’s 
successes in the sphere of international poli- 
tics, on the basis of the international situation 
which has completely changed since Lenin’s 
death, would have been impossible without 
new and important strategical generalisations 
based on the concrete facts of the international 
situation. Sten does not assert that the inter- 
national policy of the Party and of the Com- 
munist International has been on wrong lines. 
But he considers that the theoretical thought 
of the Party is not keeping pace with inter- 
national and even internal development. His 
article would lead the reader to suppose that 
the Party’s policy is not a_theoretically- 
founded Marxist, Bolshevik policy, carried 
out within the framework of a Bolshevik re- 
volutionary plan, but a policy of pure empiric- 
ism, adapted ‘‘from case to case.’’ - Such a 
policy must of necessity be opportunist. Sten 
does not say this, as he does not want to 
identify himself with the views’ either of 
Trotsky or of Bukharin. But whether he 
likes it or not that is where he stands, because 
of his (like their) abstract approach to concrete 
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political questions. His is a view from above, 
but the ‘‘theoretical heights’? from which he 
looks down are not the commanding heights 
of Marxist theory. Sten is also looking away 
from the collective and ‘‘herd’’ mind, towards 
some “higher natures’? which will carry out 
the further development of theory. Over 
against the collective Party, with individuality 
regenerated in the collectivity of a Marxist- 
Leninist Party, he sets the individual, the 
‘‘critically-minded personality.’’ There is 
also in his article another underlying notion : 
the opposition of the younger generation 
against the older generation of Party members. 
This finds expression in his demand that each 
Young Communist should work out every im- 
portant question on the basis of his own ex- 
perience, and by this means convince himself 
of the correctness of the Party’s general line. 
But why is it that only the Young Communist 
should do this? And why is personal experi- 
ence set up in opposition to collective experi- 
ence? What sort of Marxism is this which 
regards the individual, in opposition to the 
Marxist conception, not as an inalienable part 
of collective society, but as a kind of Com- 
munist Robinson Crusoe in the whirlpool of 
the mass movement and mass action? Is 
not this setting up of individual experience 
over against the experience of a collective 
Marxist Party an adulation of just that vulgar 
empiricism which Sten himself condemned a 
few lines higher up? 

But Sten considers that the Young Com- 
munist must ‘‘arm himself theoretically, in 
order to safeguard himself from every kind of 
unexpected development which is always met 
by the creeping empiricist.”” To arm one- 
self theoretically is a necessary presupposition 
of Bolshevist policy, but its purpose is to lead 
the revolutionary struggle, not to insure one- 
self ‘“‘against the unexpected.’’ That is the 
kind of advice the hesitating sceptic gives to 
the youth who feels that he is not on firm 
ground. The confident tone in Sten’s article 
only serves to conceal his doubt. The man 
who walks alone through the forest likes to 
whistle, in order to keep off the burdensome 
sense of loneliness. 

It is not so long since Bukharin, approach- 
ing from another direction. tried to bring for- 
ward the slogan “‘doubt everything”’ in con- 
nection with the Party. In this way Bukharin 
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tried to sow doubt among the masses of the 
Party membership as to the possibility of 
Carrying out the five-years’ plan and as to the 
possible tempo of industrialisation, the possi- 
bility of the successful development of collec- 
tive farming. What is Sten aiming at? | 
do not hink that his aim was the same as 
Bukharin’s. But in his capacity as an 
abstract theoretician Sten carefully avoids the 
concrete application of theory, the concretisa- 
tion of truth, running away from the fact that 
reality is always concrete. 

In the five-years’ plan the Party has not 
only applied the Marxist-Leninist method, but 
has used the experience of collective work to 
enrich revolutionary theory—the experience 
accumulated and generalised by the working 
class and its Communist Party, in its fighting 
and in its work. These new theoretical 
generalisations, it may be, are not to Comrade 
Sten’s liking; they are concrete, they are not 
literary subtleties, and they are already now 
being put into practice in concrete forms, in 
the fight for Socialist construction. The 
working class, which has to a considerable 
degree shaken off the ideological domination 
of capitalism, and the Communist Pary lead- 
ing the working class, are continuing not only 
to wage the class war but also to develop 
further revolutionary theory—Marxism and 
Leninism—in circumstances which are abso- 
lutely different from those of the period of 
capitalist oppression. As Lenin said, revolu- 
tionary theory was necessarily brought to the 
working class movement when the bourgeoisie 
held the working masses not only in economic 
but also in ideological slavery. This theory 
—the science of the liberation of the working 
class—is developed in the process of working 
class action on a collective basis; the Party 
collectively gives it concrete shape in living 
form, in the process of solving the new tasks 
put before it. In the further liberation struggle 
of the working class, in the building up of 
Socialism, Sten is looking for some ‘‘super- 
man,’’ a learned theoretician, who could be 
brought in as against the collective Party, to 
introduce from outside the theory of the 
liberation struggle, the theory of Socialist 
construction. Sten does not observe the 
fundamentally changed position arising from 
the fact that Socialist theory and the elemental 
movement of the proletariat go hand in hand. 
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He does not appreciate the changed fact of the 
working class movement now bringing to 
realisation the theory of Socialism. The 
setting up of ‘‘individual’’ thinking as against 
collective theoretical thought, the setting up 
of individual experience as against collective 
experience, gives us strong ground for doubt- 
ing the orthodoxy of Sten’s Marxist phil- 
osophy. 


IV. 

A kink in organisational questions, as 
Lenin remarked, often serves as a cover for 
kinks, either developed or embryonic, in poli- 
tical questions. We should place the cases of 
Sten and Shatskin in the former category. In 
both cases, the organisational failings show 
themselves in an impermissible attitude to 
Party discipline. The super-man submits to 
no form of discipline. And he submits to no 
Party discipline. Discontent with the inner- 
Party régime is an expression of an impermis- 
sible attitude to Party discipline. As every- 
one knows, the inner-Party régime consists 
principally in the fact that the party leader- 
ship requires every member of the Party, with- 
out exception, to submit to Party decisions. 
And along with this it requires every member 
of the Party to understand the policy which is 
being carried out by the Party. Bolshevism 
and the Bolshevik Party always require this 
understanding and this discipline: failure to 
comprehend the Party’s policy, and doubt 
about the correctness of this policy, just as 
much as a lack of discipline, have never been 
in the list of Party virtues. On the contrary, 
the principle of ‘‘free criticism’’ (a phrase 
which adequately describes Sten’s view of the 
role of individual experience) has always been 
a Menshevist principle, a Menshevist require- 
ment, always bitterly fought by Lenin. In 
“‘What is to be done ?’’ Lenin says :— 

“At first sight, it is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more curious than this solemn demand 
by one of the disputing parties for freedom of 
criticism. Is it possible that, in advanced 
parties, a single voice can be raised against 
that constitutional law which, in the majority 
of European countries, safeguards the freedom 
of science and of scientific investigation ? 
Every man outside the dispute who has heard 
this slogan repeated at every turn, but has not 
yet grasped the essence of the controvery be- 
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tween the disputants, will say to himself — 
‘There is something else behind it! This 
slogan is evidently one of those conventional 
phrases which, like clichés, have been sanc- 
tioned by usage and have become practically 
generic terms.’ ”’ 

In the articles of both Sten and Shatskin 
there can be observed a longing for freedom 
of criticism. ‘‘Freedom of criticism’’ might 
make a breach in that Bolshevik Party discip- 
line which is ‘‘fettering’’ the ‘higher natures”’ 
and—not in Lenin’s view, but in Sten’s—is 
hindering the ‘‘further development of theore- 
tical thought.’’ This freedom of criticism 
strives to break through the barriers of Party 
discipline, without taking account of the fact 
that, in spite of all verbal orthodoxy, this path 
may lead to stretching the ‘‘interpretation”’ of 
Marxism and Leninism. The basis of Party 
discipline, which seems 0 burdensome for 
Sten and Shatskin, is the correct revolutionary 
Bolshevik policy. This Bolshevik policy in 
all its concrete expressions is inseparably 
bound up with Marxism theory; with Lenin- 
ism, and because of this, Party discipline is 
discipline on the basis of Marxist-Leninist 
theory. It is inseparable from Leninism. A 
tolerant attitude to deviations of the Sten and 
Shatskin type is, in the final reckoning, noth- 
ing but a Liberal attitude to Marxism and 
Leninism, 1.e., a refusal to accept theoretical 
orthodoxy. Sten charges us with empiricism, 
a failure to appreciate theory: a charge that 
can be brought with greater force against him 
and his friends is the charge of failure to ap- 
preciate Marxist theory, and a liberal attitude 
towards it ,which is covered up by the demand 
for ‘‘freedom of criticism.”’ 


Vi 

How many political deviations are develop- 
ing in embryo behind those moral-psycholo- 
gical or abstract-theoretical considerations of 
a Party organisational character, which are 
always passing along the upen bridge between 
Trotskyism and the right line represented by 
Bukharin? The leanings which can find ex- 
pression in the above-mentioned articles and 
in certain others have not yet crystallised into 
a definite tendency within the Russian Com- 
munist Party. However, in the process of 
crystallisation there has developed what at 
first sight is the not very fundamental politi- 
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cal demand for the organisation of wide 
unions of the village poor. 

The Russian Communist Party has rejected 
this demand, precisely at the time when it is 
throwing itself with the greatest energy into 
the organisation of the village poor, when it is 
subordinating to this aim its whole productive, 
credit and tax policy in agriculture and all 
forms of co-operation, and has sharpened the 
fight against the immediate enemies of the 
village poor—against the kulaks. Is there 
any contradiction between the Party’s refusal 
of the ‘‘left’? demand for the organisation of 
unions of the village poor, and the fact that 
the actual organisation of the village poor is 
one of the main strategic aims of the Party; 
It is not the Party’s policy, but this ‘‘left’’ 
demand, which suffers from internal contra- 
diction. This contradiction arises from a lack 
of comprehension of the powerful social and 
economic process which is going on before our 
eyes in the Soviet village. The internal con- 
tradictions of these ‘‘left’’ slogans recall the 
story of the Leningrad opposition’s slogan. 
“‘A horse for the horseless peasant’? — such 
was the slogan with which the Leningrad op- 
position called the attention of the Party to 
the kulak danger. This slogan would have 
expressed the whole strategy of the Party in 
its fight against the kulak danger and the capi- 
talist elements in the economic system, from 
the standpoint of individual peasant economy. 
The political activity of the collective Party 
turned the strategy of the fight in another 
direction, and put forward, as the central point 
in its strategic plan, collective farming. The 
slogan, ‘‘A horse for the horseless peasant,’’ 
apart from the question of its practicability, 
was an attempt to solve the problem of the 
class struggle not on the plane of Socialist 
construction, but by the method of raising the 
level of the individual peasant economy. It 
is something of the same type as Serra’s idea, 
that the solution of the agricultural problem 
lies in the raising of all peasant farms up to 
the level of the kulak farms. 

The Party’s plan did not suffer from this 
opportunism: it linked up the fight against 
the kulaks with the problem of industrialisa- 
tion and with the plan for the collectivisation 
of agriculture. The establishment of Soviet 
farms and the collectivisation of peasant farms 
are not facts of ‘“‘purely economic’? signifi- 
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cance: here lies the road to the Socialist 
organisation of the agricultural proletariat and 
semi-proletariat, the working peasants and 
village poor. To unite in a union the peas- 
ant poor, not belonging to the working class 
though closely connected with it, is not the 
method which will help the Party to guide the 
development of these strata in the struggle 
against their class enemies. The task of the 
Party is to bring the poor peasants forward 
from private farming to collective farming, 
and more or less quickly to assimilate them to 
the class which is directly interested in the 
eradication of private ownership of the means 
of production and of the land. These sections 
of the peasantry had not yet dropped down to 
the level of the proletariat, exploited and op- 
pressed by capitalism ; in the process of estab- 
lishing collective farming they are brought 
into that class which is working under condi- 
tions of the complete elimination of class divi- 
sions, under Socialist conditions: they join 
up with the ruling class, the proletariat. In 
the process of the socialisation of agriculture 
they are set free from their petty-bourgeois 
social environment. 

Thus the slogan of the formation of unions 
of the village poor is very far from being a 
“‘radical’’ slogan. It tends in the direction, 
not of the Socialist reconstruction of agricul- 
ture and of the village social system, but 
purely and exclusively towards raising the 
level of the individual peasant farm and the 
linking together of peasants who in the 
majority of cases are working their farms as 
individuals. The raising of the individual 
peasant economy will probably, in the course 
of the future, be a very important task of the 
Soviet Government and the Party, but it will 
not be the factor which determines the Party’s 
general line and in accordance with which the 
tactics, methods and organisational forms of 
the fight against the kulaks must be framed. 
The determining task is the Socialist transfor- 
mation of the village. 

This single example, up to now the only 
political expression of the leanings of Shat- 
skin, Sten and other comrades, serves to show 
that the fulcrum point conceived by them as 
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lying on the “‘left’’ of the Party line, would 
in fact incline the political axis of the Party 
towards the right. For that reason the Party, 
in its struggle against the right, must certainly 
turn its attention towards these ‘‘left’’ lean- 
ings, and carry on a fight against them before 
they crystallise in a definite tendency. 


VI. 


“The infantile disease of left-wing Com- 
munism’’ finds different expression in differ- 
ent situations and under different circum- 
stances. Sometimes it is the product of real 
revolutionary impatience, and finds expres- 
sion in acts which threaten to isolate the 
advance guard from the masses, as Lenin has 
pointed out. But that same “‘infantile dis- 
ease’’ may find expression in passivity, itself 
indicating separation from the masses, a 
purely propagandist attitude, and abstract 
theorising. The attitude taken up by Sten 
and Shatskin is not a strengthening of the 
attack against the rights, but a standing aside 
from the battle against them which is being 
carried on under the Party’s leadership, a de- 
parture to “individualist heights,’’ an aban- 
donment of the concrete truths of Marxist 
theory in favour of the inaccessible fortress of 
‘‘abstract’’ truth. 

The Russian Communist Party has not for 
a moment weakened its fight against the 
rights, in the process of criticising this ‘‘left’’ 
deviation. The main front is and will remain 
the front in the struggle against the rights; of 
the two fronts in the struggle maintained by 
Bolshevism practically throughout the whole 
period of its existence, the most dangerous and 
vital point is now undoubtedly the right front. 

But this does not by any means imply that 
a left deviation which is an echo of the right 
danger does not deserve attention and does not 
require to be dealt with. The ideological cam- 
paign of the Russian Communist Party 
against these “‘left’’ inclinations serves as a 
warning to other sections of the Comintern 
that while they are concentrating their atten- 
tion on the right, they must also keep a vigil- 
ant watch on the tendencies of the “‘left.’’ 
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The Tenth Plenum and the Swedish 


Communist Party 
Against Sabotage of the Decisions of E.C.C.I. 


HE document issued by the E.C.C.I., 

“An open letter to all members of the 

Swedish Communist Party,’’ is of great 
international importance. The Swedish ques- 
tion at the Tenth Plenum played no minor 
role. No one denied the great achievements of 
the Swedish Party during the last few years in 
the work of increasing its mass influence, the 
uninterrupted growth of its recruiting work, its 
skilful, well-thought-out approach to its trade 
union work. But at the same time not a single 
voice was raised in the Communist Inter- 
national in favour of modifying the criticism 
of those opportunist errors which had been 
made by a number of leading comrades in the 
Swedish Party. The delegates of the majority 
of the Central Committee, headed by Com- 
rades Samuelson and Flig, were completely 
isolated at the Plenum. The Communist 
International could not do otherwise than sup- 
port the healthy Bolshevik criticism of oppor- 
tunist errors which had been put forward by 
the minority of the Central Committee at the 
last June session of the Central Committee of 
the Swedish Party. The efforts made by cer- 
tain comrades to minimise the importance of 
these errors, to represent the fight as a fight 
bearing a personal character, were extremely 
wrong and harmful. It is a characteristic of 
opportunism that it is always afraid to engage 
in a battle on the basis of principle, it avoids 
such a battle, and tries to smother questions 
of principle under a covering of personal 
issues, petty relics of Parliamentary 
manoeuvres. The whole history of Bolshev- 
ism and its irreconcilable struggle against the 
Mensheviks is full of such examples. Every- 
one who has had practical experience of the 
work of the Comintern during the ten years 
of its existence knows very well this old 
method of the opportunists—to submerge the 
substantial questions of principle under a 
cloud of minor questions, and every imagin- 
able kind of accusation, tending to drag the 
inner-Party struggle for a correct Bolshevik 
line right off the political rails. The greatest 


danger for the Swedish Communist Party 
would be if the opportunist elements suc- 
ceeded in turning aside the inner-Party dis- 
cussion about the correct line, and bringing 
it on to trifling issues, thereby concealing from 
the workers the importance of the questions 
raised in the open letter of E.C.C.I., on the 
solution of which questions the fate of the 
Swedish Communist Party depends. It is 
just this that constitutes the opportunist posi- 
tion in Sweden. It does not come out openly 
against the line of the E.C.C.lI. letter; it will 
accept it in words, merely attacking it under 
the guise of corrections, additions, ‘‘facts,”’ 
etc.; it will go against it every day in the prac- 
tical application of this political line. 

The opportunists know the immense moral 
influence exercised by the Communist Inter- 
national among the foremost ranks of the 
Swedish workers, they know the trust and con- 
fidence of the whole world proletariat in the 
Comintern, and for that reason they will not 
decide to come out with an open attack. They 
will enter Troy in the Trojan horse of external 
loyalty to the Comintern, in order that they 
may the more easily sabotage its decisions. 
The Communist workers of Sweden should be 
ready to expose this intolerable manoeuvre 
from its very inception, to resist every effort 
to leave things as before in the Swedish Party. 
How real the danger is is shown by an edi- 
torial article in the central organ of the party, 
Folkets Dagblad, of September 7th, under the 
title of ‘‘Lying information,’’ for which Com- 
rade Kilbém is responsible, though he had 
signed the open letter of E.C.C.I. on behalf 
of the majority of the Central Committee. It 
is impossible to describe this article in any 
other way than as an attack on the Commun- 
ist International and its open letter. While 
not denying the right of any member of the 
Swedish Party to correct any inaccuracies of 
fact which had crept inta the speeches of cer- 
tain leading comrades, we are, nevertheless, 
unable to avoid remarking that the whole atti- 
tude of this article shows clearly how the 
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comrades who were responsible for opportun- 
ist errors are preparing to slip past the line 
of the open letter. Externally, solidarity with 
the letter, and signing it at the session of the 
political secretariat; but in practice, war 
against it. The Swedish workers know, from 
the experience of the Swedish Party itself, 
where such a policy leads. The person who 
is obstinate about confessing his opportunist 
errors, who attempts to draw the Party’s atten- 
tion away from them by references to lying in- 
formation, who attempts to give the workers 
the impression that the whole criticism in the 
open letter is based on the Comintern’s lack of 
information about the affairs of the Swedish 
Party, that person already begins to deviate 
from the line of the Comintern, and already 
opposes to it another line which repeats the 
history of many other deviations. Such an 
article can have no other objective signifi- 
cance, if the Central Committee does not im- 
mediately set itself to correct its consequences 
and to pull up its author. The majority of 
the Central Committee of the Swedish Party 
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is faced with the dilemma : either honourably, 
in a Bolshevik way, together with the Party 
and with its active help and under its control, 
to correct the opportunist errors which it has 
made, to straighten the Party’s political line 
—or to get on to the dangerous path of the 
published article ‘‘Lying information,’’? whose 
author is trying to draw the Party into a fight 
with the Communist International. There is 
no third alternative. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International does 
not doubt that the Swedish Party masses will 
judge the publication of this article as an un- 
pleasant manoeuvre to create a diversion, and 
will demand from the majority of the Centra! 
Committee a definite repudiation of it and of 
its author. 

We would remind the opportunist twisters 
who are preparing for an attack on the world 
staff of the organised Communist movement 
that in such attacks many persons have broken 
for ever their politica) spine. Let those who 
have ears hear the warning voice of revolu- 
tionary reason. 


Open Letter to the Members of the 
Swedish Communist Party 


Comrades,— The Tenth Plenum of the 
E.C.C.I., having considered the situation within 
the Swedish Communist Party, directed the 
presidium of the E.C.C.I. to address the follow- 
ing open letter to all Swedish Communists :— 

The Swedish Communist Party is one of those 
sections of the Communist International whose 
influence over the proletarian masses has 
continuously increased, despite the partial and 
relative stabilisation of capitalism. In the last 
five years, the C.P. of Sweden has almost 
tripled the number of its adherents, the member- 
ship having grown from 7,000 to 18,000. At 
the last parliamentary elections the Party 
received 150,000 votes; by systematic and 
unflagging work it has consolidated its influence 
in the trade unions, the recent strikes and 
disputes in the mining and paper industries 
proved that your Party is well on the way to 
attaining the leadership of the Swedish working- 
class movement. Its successes are incontestable 
and every member of the Swedish Communist 


Party can be justifiably proud of them. These 
successes of our Swedish comrades will also 
enrich the experience of the other sections of the 
Cr 

But, apart from these successes, some serious 
opportunist errors have been revealed in the 
leadership of the Party. If these errors are not 
corrected and eliminated in good time by the 
efforts of the whole Party membership, they 
threaten to arrest the growth of the Communist 
Party’s influence, and to weaken its capacity for 
struggle. The fact that all the members of the 
Party did not reply immediately to the oppor- 
tunist mistakes of the leadership, cannot be 
altogether explained away on the ground that 
the Party was not fully enough informed of the 
disagreements which exist among the Party 
leaders. The reason for this lies also in the fact 
that the great majority of the Party have not yet 
reached a clear understanding of the political 
line of the C.I., that the leadership of the Party 
has not made clear to the whole Party the basis 
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of the decisions taken by the Ninth Plenum of 
the E.C.C.I., and the Sixth Worlu Congress of 
the C.I. 

The spirit of “provincialism’ which still 
exists, that is to say, the fact that a certain 
proportion of the Party membership stands aside 
from the fundamental tasks of the world 
Communist movement and consequently exerts 
a certain backward pressure on that movement, 
has prevented the Party membership from 
correcting the mistakes of the Party. If these 
vestiges of provincialism are to be eliminated, 
if the political line of the C.I. is to be clearly 
understood and assimilated, the Communist 
workers of Sweden must take careful account of 
the changes which have taken place in the last 
few years in the relationship of class forces both 
in Sweden and on an international scale. 


The present world situation is characterised 
by a tremendous accentuation of all the con- 
tradictions of capitalism. Because of this 
accentuation of contradictions, capitalist stabili- 
sation is breaking down more and more under 
the blows of the world revolutionary working 
class movement, of the insurrections in the 
colonies and above all, of the success won by the 
proletariat of the U.S.S.R. in the building up 
of socialism. The war of 1914-1918, during 
which the capitalist contradictions accumulated 
before 1914 burst with such violence, will pale 
in comparison with the terrible events towards 
which,the capitalist world is moving. 

The fierce struggle for outlets will inevitably 
lead to an armed struggle for the repartition of 
the world. All the capitalist States, great and 
small, are part of the system of world imperial- 
ism, bound to it by the formation of inter- 
national trusts and combines and bound there- 
fore, to an aggressive imperialist policy. We 
refer to concerns like the Swedish Kreuger 
concern, which works on American capital and 
controls 75 per cent. of the world production of 
matches. It penetrates into the most distant 
corners of the globe, fights against the organisa- 
tion into a monopoly of the world production of 
ores, and is a striking proof of the imperialist 
character of Swedish capitalism. Modern 
Sweden is not a small patriarchal State, some- 
what in the position of a semi-colonial country ; 
it is a young imperialist State fighting greedily 
for its place among the other imperialist States, 
sailing in the track of world imperialist policy, 
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which is aiming, under the protection of the 
great Powers, at a bloc of the Baltic States 
against the U.S.S.R. Following the example of 
the imperialist robbers, it is subsidising the 
political reaction in Roumania, Yugo-Slavia, 
Poland, Esthonia, Lithuania, using the Kreuger 
concern as its intermediary. The pacifist 
deception of the masses is carried on by spread- 
ing the idea that in the next war Sweden will, in 
some way or another, remain neutral. Now, 
the whole development of Swedish capitalism 
has taken place on the basis of its integration in 
the world imperialist system, and this will lead 
Sweden unavoidably into active participation in 
future wars. 


This intensification of external contradictions 
is closely bound up with the intensification of the 
internal contradictions of capitalism. InZorder 
to maintain its capacity to compete on the world 
market and to reduce costs of production, the 
bourgeoisie is lowering the standard of life of the 
working-class. Capitalist rationalisation carried 
out in the countries possessing capital is the 
most pitiless form of the bourgeoisie’s attack on 
the workers. It means innumerable evils and 
sufferings tor the proletariat; lengthening of 
the working day, lower wages, mass unemploy- 
ment. This oppression in the economic system 
is accompanied by a ferocious political reaction 
exercised against the working-class. ‘These new 
methods are applied equally in Sweden. Every 
day hundreds of thousands of Swedish workers 
feel the pressure of capital organised in trusts, 
a pressure whose intensity has never been so 
great as at the present time. As elsewhere, this 
pressure gives rise to the counter-offensive of the 
workers, who are unwilling to allow themselves 
to be pushed, without resistance, into the abyss 
of poverty and wretchedness. This results in 
widespread class conflicts. The class front 
becomes more sharply defined. On one side 
stands the triple alliance of the capitalist State, 
the employers’ organisations and the reformist 
bureaucracy ; on the other, the militant forces 
of the proletarian masses, growing more and 
more radical, and led by the Communist Party. 


The strikes which broke out this year in 
Sweden indicate the imminence of widespread 
class conflicts between these opposing forces 
and open a new stage in the development of the 
revolutionary working-class movement. The 
approach of this acute situation speeds up the 
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development towards fascism of the Swedish 
bourgeoisie and the transformation of Swedish 
social democracy into social fascism. The policy 
of mondism, of compulsory arbitration by 
means of which social democracy hopes to stifle 
all strikes, its policy of excluding revolutionary 
elements from the trade unions which is but the 
complement of the methods of repression 
exercised by the State in its development 
towards fascism, all these new factors are 
radically changing the old pre-war ideas of the 
role of social democracy as a party of the 
workers. Whoever does not realise these 
changes will never be able to adopt a correct 
revolutionary attitude in this new period of the 
world working-class movement, will never be 
able to lead the workers in the coming class 
battles. 


The first thing for the Communist workers of 
Sweden to do is to get clear about these changes : 
they must understand that the third period in 
the development of post-war capitalism and the 
world working-class movement, is not in the 
least similar to the epoch of relative calm which 
existed before the war of 1914. 


The old “Swedish idyll” of petty bourgeois 
well-being, an illusion on the strength of which 
social democracy is trying to attract the workers 
at the present time, is now part of the realm of 
legends. Wretchedness, hunger and unemploy- 
ment are knocking on the door of the workers’ 
house. A bitter and implacable struggle, 
demanding great sacrifices, is the lot which 
awaits the working-class. The Communist 
vanguard will not succeed in its struggle against 
social fascism for winning over the working- 
masses on the basis of a “‘workers’ majority”’ on 
parliamentary and municipal bodies, but on the 
basis of civil war against the hangers-on of 
capital organised in trusts. 


These same changes also determine the 
problems which face the Communists and 
which were outlined by the Sixth World 
Congress and the Tenth Plenum of the E.C.C.I. 
Our policy of ‘“‘class against class” is a pro- 
gramme of revolutionary struggle in all spheres. 
This policy, in so far as it concerns the struggle 
against war, is based on the principle that “‘the 
enemy is in our own country.” This revolu- 
tionary policy is incompatible with any attempt 
or desire to mitigate the imperialist nature of the 
Swedish capitalist State, and the imperialist 
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aggressiveness of the Swedish bourgeoisie. 
This policy is thoroughly hostile to all manifesta- 
tions of provincialism and of national exclusive- 
ness which, in Sweden, is frequently hidden 
behind theories concerning the “‘peculiar and 
specific traits” of Swedish capitalism. The 
policy of class against class means, in addition, 
a struggle to the death against the agents of 
trustified capital, the Swedish social democracy. 
At the present time, to imagine that social 
democracy is a part of the working class move- 
ment is tantamount to inviting the proletariat 
to form a “‘workers’ majority”’ in Parliament and 
in the municipalities, to inviting class collabora- 
tion with the bourgeoisie. The policy of the 
C.I. means the struggle for the autonomous 
leadership of the working-class movement apart 
from and against social democracy, the struggle 
against trade union legalism, autonomous activity 
based on the tactics of the united front from 
below, the tactics employed, for example, in the 
May Day demonstrations. This policy is 
opposed to all hesitation and tardiness, to all 
““democratic”’ and pacifist agreement with social 
democracy. It means that to win the majority 
of the working masses, different methods must 
be used from those of the social democrats. 
Not only on questions of propaganda and anti- 
war agitation, not only in “loyal’’ discussions 
with social democracy, but in the bitter class 
battles, in which the treachery of the social 
democracy grows clearer with every day, and in 
which we, the Communists, will learn how to- 
win over to our side the majority of the working 
class. 

Not by capitulating to the reformist trade 
union bureaucracy will the Communists be able 
to maintain and strengthen their position in the 
trade unions, but by resisting with the utmost 
energy the measures of repression used by the 
higher social democratic ranks in the trade 
unions. The policy of class against class means 
also a consistent and implacable struggle against 
those right wing tendencies which arise, under 
the capitalist attack and the attack, at the 
moment even more vigorous, of social democracy 
in certain weak sections of the Communist 
Party. This policy is incompatible with the 
absence of principle, characteristic of the petty 
bourgeoisie, with the desire to hide opportunist 
errors and with any show of tolerance towards 
these facts. Without an energetic and con- 
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sistent struggle against right wing opportunist 
deviations, your Party will never become a 
Communist Party ready for the fight and ready 
to lead the workers on to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 


If in the light of the C.I. policy, we examine 
the line followed by the leadership of your Party, 
it will, be seen that that line deviates from the 
line of the Communist International on certain 
most important questions. The present major- 
ity of the Central Committee have not under- 
stood the basis of this policy; they have 
accepted it formally, in words, while in reality 
they have acted against the opposition and 
against the Swedish Y.C.L. who have been 
compelled to expose the mistakes of the leader- 
ship to the Party membership. The policy of 
the C.J. requires the Swedish C.P. to conduct 
an energetic and unflagging struggle against 
Swedish imperialism. The majority of the 
C.C. have weakened this struggle by making 
certain reservations as to the ‘dependent 
character’ of Swedish capitalism. The policy 
of the C.I. requires the Party to explain to the 
Swedish workers that in the next war the 
Swedish bourgeoisie will not observe neutrality, 
that it is an already active factor in imperialist 
policy and is preparing for war, that the Swedish 
Communist parliamentary fraction’s proposals 
in the Riksdag, on the questions of disarmament 
and war were of an opportunist character, and 
will spread pacifist illusions among the masses. 
These illusions are particularly dangerous in a 
country like Sweden, whose neutrality during 
the last war still exercises some influence, 
weakening the vigilance of the working class 
with regard to the war danger. 


Following the policy of the C.I., the Swedish 
comrades should have made use of the parlia- 
mentary tribune to expose the fascist rdle of the 
Swedish bourgeoisie and of its agents, the 
Swedish social democracy. ‘The Communist 
fraction in Parliament, while taking up a correct 
attitude on certain important questions, was 
mistaken in making, on some occasions, “‘prac- 
tical proposals”’ which, in fact, would lead to the 
position of the left social democrats. The 
policy of class against class requires the trans- 
formation of the 1st May demonstrations into an 
active struggle of the Swedish working-class, not 
only against the Swedish bourgeoisie, but also 
against Swedish social fascism. The leaders of 


the Stockholm organisation, led by Heinar 
Olsen, countermanded the directions for the 
1st May demonstration after an agreement with 
the social democrats, thus distorting, in an 
opportunist manner, the militant significance of 
1st May, a significance which is at its highest 
when class contradictions are sharpened and 
intensified go a great degree. While the blood 
of the Berlin workers was flowing, the social 
fascist Zorgiebel having given the order to fire, 
while the armed bands of Polish social fascists 
were killing the Polish workers demonstrating 
in the streets, the leaders of the Stockholm 
Party organisation, in accordance with the agree- 
ment reached with the social democrats, did not 
even organise a meeting for the workers who had 
gathered together for the May Day demonstra- 
tion. The policy of the president of the 
Stockholm committee was nothing but the 
continuation of the old and inadmissible policy 
of blocs with the social democrats, condemned 
by the overwhelming majority of the Party. 
The policy of the C.I. requires that the leader- 
ship of the Swedish Communist Party should 
fight mercilessly against such concrete manifes- 
tations of right wing deviation, should ruthlessly 
expose all these opportunist errors. In point of 
fact, the leaders of your Party systematicaily 
overlooked these mistakes and cultivated, within 
the Party, a spirit of conciliation towards them, 
trying to justify them in the eyes of the Party. 
The majority of your C.C. did not condemn 
these mistakes at the June Plenum; on the 
contrary, they defended them against the 
correct criticism of the minority of the C.C., and 
of the delegates of the C.I., denouncing the 
minority of the C.C. to the Party as stirring up 
trouble and as acting in a fractional way. When 
these mistakes had been subjected to the 
rigorous criticism of the Tenth Plenum of the 
E.C.C.I., Comrade Flig, president of the 
Political Bureau of the Party, defended the 
conduct of the Stockholm committee and the 
disarmament proposals of the parliamentary 
fraction, using arguments typical of “‘left”’ social 
democracy. One part of the Swedish delega- 
tion, representing the majority of the C.C., gave 
proof of an attitude of extreme tolerance 
towards these mistakes ; hence the necessity for 
the present letter. Instead of directly and 
resolutely condemning the opportunist vacil- 
lations of the Party, as Bolsheviks should, they 
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openly defended its opportunist mistakes or 
replied with evasive answers which meant 
nothing and which only make it more difficult to 
correct the Party line and to overcome its 
mistakes. The fact that the majority of your 
C.C. defend these opportunist mistakes indicates 
a very grave danger. Any mistake can be 
corrected, but to defend opportunist errors is 
an attitude which holds the serious risk of 
degenerating into opportunist deviation, and 
prevents the development of the Party into a 
Bolshevik Party. In itself, this atmosphere of 
conciliation towards opportunism creates fruitful 
soil for the tendency of capitulation to the 
measures of repression adopted by the social 
fascist trade union bureaucracy, and helps to 
spread points of view similar to those held by 
Grimloud, who believes in the necessity of 
supporting capitalist rationalisation, etc. 

The E.C.C.I. has frequently drawn the 
attention of the leaders of the Swedish C.P. to 
manifestations of opportunist tendencies in the 
work of the Party, and has suggested an ener- 
getic struggle against right wing opportunism. 
In its letters dated 10/10/28 and 2/5/29, the 
E.C.C.1. recommended the rallying of the whole 
Party to eliminate these opportunist tendencies. 
It did everything necessary to give the C.C. an 
opportunity of itself correcting these mistakes. 
But this led to no result. The first of the 
E.C.C.I. letters was not even made generally 
known to the Party. This fact obliges the 
E.C.C.I. to address itself openly to the whole 
Party to demand, with the active aid of the 
Party, that the C.C. should correct its policy, 
and correct the opportunist mistakes which have 
been made. 


The whole Party, from top to bottom, must 
thoroughly discuss these questions of the 
political line of the Party and its organisational 
work, the present minority of the C.C. being 
given the fullest opportunity of defending their 
standpoint before the whole Party. In the 
discussion, all the questions at issue should be 
dealt with fully and from the standpoint of 
principle. ‘The Party members must reject any 
opportunist attempts to get over questions of 
principle by raising secondary and less im- 
portant questions, any attempt to stifle, by 
whatever manoeuvre, the expression of ideas 
held by the Communist workers of Sweden as 
to the policy of the C.I. and the deviations from 
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that policy committed by a certain section of the 
Swedish comrades. The discussion on the 
open letter of the E.C.C.I. should do much 
towards bringing to light the opportunist 
elements in the Party, towards strengthening its 
leading ranks and cleansing the Party from any 
alien and casual elements. Only such a dis- 
cussion of principle will establish the true 
Leninist unity of the Swedish Party, which will 
energetically crush any attempt to break that 
unity. The E.C.C.I. recommends that the C.C. 
should convene a Party congress in four months’ 
time. This congress should take stock of the 
political work carried out to correct the Party’s 
policy. Together with this criticism of past 
errors, the Party should get down concretely to 
its tasks of the struggle against war, against 
capitalist nationalisation, social fascism, pacifist 
illusions both at the congress itself and through- 
out the discussion within the Party. Moreover, 
the Party should get down to the tasks drawn up 
by the Tenth Plenum of the E.C.C.I.: the 
Party’s leadership of the Swedish working-class 
movement, the transformation of economic into 
political struggles, the problem of the mass 
political strike, strengthening the Party’s footing 
in factories (this to be accomplished by the 
reorganisation of the Party on factory group 
lines), consolidation of the Party’s influence in 
the trade unions and the formulation of concrete 
measures to put an end to the treacherous and 
splitting activities of the reformist buraeucracy. 
The fact that new sections of the proletariat, 
women and young workers, have been drawn 
into the class struggle because of rationalisation 
makes it incumbent upon the Swedish Com- 
munist Party to devote particular attention to 
work among women and young workers. 
Finally, the Congress should strengthen the 
leadership of your Party by the addition of the 
new militant workers who have shown their 
ability in the class struggles of these last years. 
It should give to every comrade who honestly 
desires it, the opportunity of correcting, in 
Bolshevik fashion, the mistakes that he has 
made, under the vigilant control of the Party and 
with his active assistance. 


The Presidium of the E.C.C.I. expresses its 
firm conviction that, on the basis of such self- 
criticism, your Party will be able to march 
forward and to make its members more active. 
It believes that your Party which, in the past, 
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has always unanimously rejected any attempts 
to hinder the execution of the decisions of the 
C.1., will profit from the Bolshevik experience 
of Parties in other countries, resolutely to over- 
come the opportunism and the conciliation 
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towards opportunism which exist in the Party 
and will in the near future become one of the 
most advanced sections of the Communist 
International, one of the sections best prepared 
for the fight. 


The Strug¢gle against the Right Danser 


in the C.P. 


of Canada 


The Dominion Problem 
By John Porter 


HERE is need for the Communist Inter- 

national to pay more attention to the 

Dominions than it has in the past. This 
need is demonstrated by the experiences of the 
Canadian Party during the last few years. 
Within the Dominion parties a great deal of 
misunderstanding exists as to the exact place 
of the Dominions in the system of world im- 
perialism and, particularly, as to their rela- 
tionships with the mother countries. The 
Colonial Thesis of the Sixth World Congress 
states that the Dominions are “‘a continuation 
of their (the mother countries’) capitalist sys- 
tem’’; . . . and further that “‘there can be no 
talk of a capitalist régime in this type of 
country.’’ That this is borne out by fact can 
be seen from the following. 

Until recent years, until the outbreak of the 
World War, Canada was a semi-colony of 
Great Britain; it supplied raw materials and 
foodstufis to the metropolis, imported manu- 
factures from Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
and possessed little native industry. The 
balance of foreign capital investments was 
overwhelmingly British (in 1914 there were 
$2,500,000,000 of British capital invested as 
against $700,000,000 of American capital). 
The Great War qualitatively changed these 
relationships. Due to the tremendous demand 
for commodities and war materials of all kinds, 
there began a period of intense industrialisa- 
tion. The influx of British capital stopped; 
native Canadian capital began to penetrate 
production. The Canadian bourgeoisie began 
to export manufactured products to England. 

Immediately following the war, a severe 
industrial and financial crisis affected Canada, 


in common with the rest of the capitalist 
world. The Canadian bourgeoisie was able 
to liquidate this only by floating huge loans 
upon Wall Street. By 1920, American invest- 
ments reached the huge sum of $1,300,000,000, 
while British investments rarely held their 
own. The development of Canadian indus- 
try, with the help of Wall Street, placed 
Canada as a competitor in the world race for 
markets. From an exporter of agricultural 
products and an importer of machinery and 
manufactured goods, Canadian industry, be- 
sides fulfilling many of the needs of the home 
market, became an exporter of industrial com- 
modities in excess of agricultural products. 
Foreign trade increased by leaps and bounds; 
the Dominion bourgeoisie became a competi- 
tor to the mother country upon the world 
arena. This industrial development was dup- 
licated in agriculture. Canada, during the 
last two years, has become the world’s largest 
wheat exporter ; the introduction of machinery 
in agriculture is proceeding more rapidly in 
Canada than in the U.S.A., and so is the 
Class differentiation among the farmers. 

This intense industrial development found 
its political expression in the demand of the 
Canadian bourgeoisie for a great measure of 
constitutional independence from the British 
Government. The struggle, which continued 
for several years up to 1927, finally ended in 
the concession by Britain of almost complete 
independence to the Canadian bourgeoisie. 
At no time was the policy of severance from 
the British Empire considered by the Canadian 
bourgeoisie; at no time were the demands of 
the Canadian (or the Australian or South 
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African) state resisted in principle by Great 
Britain. This can be explained by the fact 
that these countries are not colonies in the 
sense that India or Egypt are, but ‘‘develop- 
ing imperialist nations,’’ as the letter of the 
E.C.C.I. to the Canadian Party expresses it. 
The present status of Canada (as the foremost 
of the Dominions because of her higher in- 
dustrial and imperialist character) is that of 
an economic partner of Great Britain, a part- 
nership, however, that is not very peaceful, 
but marked by conflicts over tariffs, immigra- 
tion and other sore points. Canada has in- 
dependent treaties, reserves the right to de- 
clare war, etc. It can be laid down that what- 
ever relations are maintained at the present 
time with Great Britain are relations in the 
interest of the Canadian bourgeoisie. 

On the other hand, the geographical posi- 
tion of Canada places it in a unique position 
in the Anglo-American conflict. As a seeker 
of markets upon the international arena, as a 
developing imperialist country, it is inevit- 
ably drawn into the conflict between Great 
Britain and America. But the conflict as it 
is mirrored in Canada is not a struggle by the 
U.S.A. or Great Britain for the possession of 
a colony, but a struggle having the following 
manifestations : 

(a) The Canadian bourgeoisie, having the 
balance of industrial and financial power with- 
in Canada, is endeavouring to preserve its 
home market both from American dumping 
and from the competition of Great Britain. 
This is indicated by the recent raising of the 
British Empire Preference Tariff against 
British commodities, and the struggle of 
Canadian heavy industry against American 
imports. 

(b) The Canadian bourgeoisie, in its finan- 
cial penetration of Latin America and its grow- 
ing trade interests in the Pacific (Japan, 
China, etc.), comes into economic conflict 
with America and Britain in these areas. 

(c) Canadian agriculture is penalised by the 
Hoover tariff policy, which is directed largely 
against the import of Canadian agricultural 
products. 

“The Moot-Hawley Tariff Bill, which in 
its present form imposes duties calculated to 
penalise about $100,000,000 of Canada’s ex- 
ports to the U.S., threatens to cause a sub- 
stantial diminution of the latter and aggra- 
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vates the spread between them and 
Canadian imports from U.S. (Economist, 


September 7, 1929.) 

(d) The Canadian bourgeoisie itself has a 
division of economic interests, sections of it 
finding common policy with American inter- 
ests and other sections with Britain. For. 
instance, the financial investments of the 
Canadian bourgoisie in the U.S. ‘‘amount to 
$875,000,000, or one-quarter of the total 
American investments in Canada.’’ (New 
York Times.) This sections undoubtedly 
orienates towards American policy. Other 
sections are bound more closely with British 
interests, particularly those sections who bene- 
fit by inter-Empire Preference Schemes. 

However, the myth that Canada is a 
“‘colony’’ of the United States is not borne out 
by fact, in spite of the tremendous investments 
of American capital within the country. The 
total foreign investments in 1929 amount to 
$5,742,043,000, of which $2,209,517,000 1S 
British, the rest being almost purely Ameri- 
can. But the total national wealth of Canada 
is at least five times the total of all foreign in- 
vestments. From this short statement it can 
be seen that in spite of the growth of American 
investments (and the slow recovery of British 
in the last period), native accumulation has 
exceeded it. This has given rise to a firm 
bourgeoisie that is motivated, in spite of its 
disunited sections, in the general interests of 
all of its setcions. This Liberal bourgeoisie 
draws now near to American politics, now to 
British. But at all times it seeks to use 
Canada’s unique position in the Anglo- 
American conflict in the general interests of the 
entire Canadian ruling class. This should be 
borne in mind in connection with the discus- 
sion of the Party policies later in the article. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FALSE SLOGAN OF 
“CANADIAN INDEPENDENCE’”’ 


The slogan of ‘‘Canadian Independence,”’ — 
recently condemned by the E.C.C.I. as false 
and opportunist, was championed by Maurice 
Spector, formerly the theoretical leaders of the 
Canadian Party, and now a renegade Trotsky- 
ist. An example of his attitude towards the 
Canadian bourgeoisie (not to speak of his atti- 
tude to the colonial question !) can be seen by 
the following quotation from an article written 
by him in September, 1926: 
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“It does not matter to the workers whether 
the country in which they carry on their 
class struggle for social freedom is still a 
colony or has achieved complete sove- 
reignty.’’ 

““Despite all statements to the contrary, 
Canada is still a colony of Great Britain, a 
part of the British Empire... . ” 

“That is why the Labour Party takes a 
position in favour of the complete self-deter- 
mination of Canada, and why the left-wing 
of the Labour Party, headed by the Com- 
munists, takes a more specific position for 
the anullment of the British North America 
Act, the separation of Canada from the 
Empire, and Canadian Independence.”’ 
What did this mean, according to the 

Party? That we must struggle against 
colonial exploitation, regard the Canadian 
bourgeoisie as an oppressed colonial bour- 
geoisie, and support their fight for independ- 
ence ! 

This was the policy of the Party until the 
Sixth Congress of the C.I. For years the 
Party ascribed to the Canadian ruling class 
a revolutionary rdéle, and remained silent upon 
the question of the proletarian revolution ! 
The basis of this theory was the conception 
of Canada as a colony. 

After the Sixth Congress of the C.J. the 
Party changed its position. It denied the 
opportunist theory of Spector (in which it was 
assisted by his exit from revolutionary ranks 
as a counter-revolutionary Trotskyist) and 
said, in brief, the following: 

“The slogan of Canadian Independence 
can only mean a proletarian revolution in 
Canada. The Canadian bourgeoisie is the 
oppressor of the Canadian proletariat, and 
must be overthrown as its main enemy. 
However, the position of Canada in the 
Anglo-American conflict makes it impera- 
tive that the slogan shall be retained as a 
means of rallying the masses against both 
Canadian, British and American imperial- 
isms.”’ 

This formulation, however, was not yet clear 
enough. 

This was discussed in the E.C.C.I. in the 
spring of this year, and the slogan declared 
incorrect. A letter to the Sixth Congress of 
the Party from the E.C.C.]. states the follow- 
ing: 


“The slogan of ‘Canadian Independ- 
ence’ in the present period can only confuse 
the demand for a ‘Workers’ and Farmers’ 
Government,’ and lead the working masses 
to believe that they are oppressed more by 
the British imperialists than by the Cana- 
dian bourgeoisie. . . The struggle for free 
and full independence of Canada, and the 
freedom of French-Canada on the basis of 
complete self-determination, can only be 
achieved through revolutionary struggle. 
Only through a government of workers and 
poor farmers can the Canadian proletariat 
achieve their real independence.”’ 


THE INNER-PARTY DISCUSSION 


At the time of the receipt of the letter two 
distinct political groupings were forming in 
the Party. The Majority of the Central Com- 
mittee, with the support of the language 
groups within the Party and their Right lead- 
ers, introduced a Political Draft Thesis that 
was a purely Right document. This Thesis, 
condemned by the C.I. letter to the Party con- 
vention, among other things, denied the left- 
ward move of the masses, denied the indepen- 
dent réle of the Party, demanded the building 
of a reformist Labour Party, conceived the 
main basis of trade union work to be the 
skilled workers of the A.F. and L., and en- 
tirely ignored the agrarian and French- 
Canadian problems. The Minority comrades 
fought this Right line, and approached nearer 
to the policies contained in the letter of the 
E.C.C.J. However, they, together with the 
majority of the C.C., defended the erroneous 
slogan of ‘‘Canadian Independence.’’ It is 
significant that, until the receipt of the letter 
of the E.C.C.I. in June, no doubt was ex- 
pressed with the Party as to the correctness of 
the slogan. All were united in accepting it. 
In addition to this major mistake, however, 
the Minority comrades made the following 
errors : 

(a) They based all possibilities for work 
upon the theory of an immediate crisis 
in Canadian economy. 

(b) These comrades failed to characterise the 
Labour Party as the third Party of the 
bourgeoisie, while at the same time they 
repudiated the opportunist policy of the 
Majority to continue building the 
Labour Party. 
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(c) These comrades did not correctly esti- 
mate social reformism within the so- 
called national unions of Canada that are 
organised in the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour. This led to an under- 
estimation of the need for building re- 
volutionary unions, and above all for the 
immediate organisation of a revolution- 
ary trade union centre under Communist 
leadership. 

The great task of the Minority comrades, 
however, was to struggle against the Right 
leadership of the Party, that had been en- 
trenched for so many years. The social and 
national composition of the Party is bad. 
Aimost 85 per cent. of the membership of the 
Party are Finnish and Ukrainian immigrant 
workers and farmers who are under the direct 
leadership of Right elements, and who per- 
sist in their federal structure within the 
Party organisation. Upon this bloc the 
Majority of the Central Committee based its 
“‘khvostist,’’ apathetic, Right policy. The 
Minority comrades undertook to carry out the 
struggle against this Right grouping in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the Sixth Con- 
gress. The political confusion of the 
Majority comrades can be judged from their 
opinion about the chief dangrs confronting the 
Party. They claimed that the fight on two 
fronts must be transformed in Canada into a 
fight on three fronts, adding to Trotskyism 
(Spector and his insignificant group) and the 
Right danger, a Left danger in the form of 
the Minority. In this manner they endea- 
voured to rally the politically weak member- 
ship against the ‘‘disrupters’’ of the Minority. 

The political discussion that preceded the 
receipt of the letter was the best in Party his- 
tory, but nevertheless it remained confined to 
a few members at the top, and did not pene- 
trate the membership, or even the district con- 
ventions held before the National Convention. 
The discussion revealed the low political level 
of the membership, and showed the need for a 
thorough enlightenment campaign through- 
out the Party. It is safe to assume that the 
political fight carried on within the Party re- 
mained a vague, unreal thing to the majority 
of the membership. As an instance, the cam- 
paign within the Party against the attempts 
of Spector to split the Party in favour of 
Trotskyism was narrow and ineffective. The 
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majority of the membership were and are not 
clear as to the nature of this counter-revolu- 
tionary phenomenon. Much less did they 
really grasp the nature of the struggle against 
the Right leadership that was initiated by the 
Minority comrades. 


THE LETTER OF THE E.C.C.I. 


It was amidst such developments as this 
that the letter of the E.C.C.I. came to the 
Party Convention in June. It acted as a 
criterion which clearly divided those elements 
who really supported the line of the Sixth 
Congress from those who were openly or 
secretly resisting it. 

The letter clearly characterised the slogan 
of ‘Canadian Independence’”’ as false, and not 
the correct expression of the proletarian re- 
volution in Canada. It characterised Canada 
as a “‘developing imperialist country,’’ whose 
bourgeoisie is preparing for war against the 
Soviet Union, whose bourgeoisie will in- 
evitably be drawn, by its imperialist contra- 
dictions, into the vortex of imperialist war. 
The letter stated : 

‘‘At the same time we must emphasise the 
fact that the main struggle in this connec- 
tion is not the abstract slogan, ‘struggle for 
independence,’ but should be the struggle 
against being dragged by the Canadian 
bourgeoisie, or any section of it, into either 
of the imperialist camps in the coming 
war.”’ 


The Anglo-American conflict, into which. 


the Canadian bourgeoisie is drawn by virtue 
of its very geographical and economic situa- 
tion, is the actual imperialist contradiction in 
which Canada finds itself. The letter states: 

‘‘Canada is one of the principal theatres 
of the gigantic world conflict which is the 
central antagonism within the imperialist 
world.”’ 

The letter repudiated the thesis of the 
Majority which denied a leftward move of the 
Canadian workers, and stated: 

“‘The workers cf Canada, particularly in 
the unorganised industries employing youth 
and women, are reacting to rationalisation 
by a distinct wave of spontaneous strikes, 
constituting a leftward move of sections of 
the working class, possibly a prelude to a 
general movement. The Party has not 
taken cognizance of this to a sufficient ex- 
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tent; mention has been made in the sessions 
of the C.C. of the ‘absence of any leftward 
movement.’ This attitude finds its expres- 
sion in a failure to take the leadership of 
these strikes, as in Hamilton.’’ 

“The present developments can only pro- 
duce a further leftward trend on the part of 
the workers and a furtaer move to the Right 
on the part of the trade union bureaucrats.” 
The Majority was deluded by the “‘pros- 

perity’’ of Canada, and lulled into inactivity 

by the continuous song of ‘‘expansion”’ which 
is sung by the hirelings of the Canadian finan- 
ciers. A theory that approached the ‘‘excep- 
tionalism’’ of the American Party, badly 
formulated but nevertheless in evidence, was 
evolved by the Majority. On the other hand, 

the Minority comrades exaggerated the im- 

portance of an immediate economic crisis as a 

prerequisite for successful revolutionary work. 

The letter of the C.I. correctly formulated the 

question thus: 

“‘The stabilisation process of Canadian 
capitalism is marked by an_ increasing 
rationalisation of industry, both in the so- 
called ‘old’ industries through the introduc- 
tion of speed-up systems and the elimination 
of waste, and in the ‘new’ industries by 
means of a still greater intensification of 
labour and the introduction of modern 
machinery. The concentration of financial 
control through bank and _ corporation 
mergers is proceeding rapidly; financial 
consolidation of the producers of raw 
materials and the manufacturers is continu- 
ing. At the same time that this process 
paves the way for crises and a sharpening of 
the inner and external contradictions of 
Canadian capitalism, the immediate effects 
are: to increase by considerable numbers 
the employed proletarians, to absorb immi- 
grants and dispossessed farmers and the 
superfluous workers of the ‘old’ industries 
into the newer industries, and thus to keep 
the reserve army of labour at a roughly 
normal level. 

“In spite of these temporary phe- 
nomena, there are already indications of the 
coming crisis within Canadian economy, 
not to speak of internaticnal complications 
which will embroil the country ... The 
Draft Thesis proposed by the Central Com- 
mittee (the Majority Thesis—J.P.) failed to 
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do this, but over-stressed the ‘prosperity’ of 

Canada, not indicating the exact contradic- 

tions, and completely ignoring the question 

of crises.’’ ; 

The Majority completely ignored agricul- 
ture in Canada. In spite of the fact that 30 
per cent. of the working population of Canada 
is employed in agriculture, not a sentence ap- 
pears in the Majority Thesis upon this ques- 
tion. The Minority comrades paid no attention 
to this question, except in a formal and scho- 
lastic manner that failed to produce either 
tactics or a programme of struggle. The C.1. 
letter lays a Leninist basis for an agrarian pro- 
gramme, and places the immediate responsi- 
bility upon the Party of formulating the pro- 
gramme and of beginning work among the 
poor farmers. Among other things, the letter 
states: 

‘‘A process of increasing rationalisation 
is taking place in Canadian agriculture, 
similar to that which is going on in indus- 

"SUVS Sate . This will sharpen the class 

differentiation in the ranks of the farmers 
and throw into relief more clearly the class 
struggle among the agrarian population... 
The greater productive capacity of agricul- 
ture rendered possible by this development 
will bring nearer the possibility of an 
agrarian crisis. .. The outlook in un- 
doubtedly one of severe chaos in the field of 
agrarian economy.”’ 

The following is the main task set by the 
letter for the Party in its future agrarian 
work : 

“The formulation of a programme of 
immediate demands that will rally the poor 
farmers for the struggle against the rich 
farmers, and which will embody their im- 
mediate economic needs and sharpen the 
class differentiation already accentuated by 
capitalist development in agriculture.”’ 

This agrarian programme will also serve to: 

“lead the poor farmers in a struggle against 

the rich farmers and their provincial gover- 

ments, the banks, railroads, loan companies, 
and the whole system of capitalism.’’ 

In the trade union work of the Party, the 
letter noted the improvement in the industrial 
programme of the Party which was contained 
in the Thesis of the Minority comrades. It 
was clear, however, that these comrades also 
made the mistake, together with the Majority, 
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that is herewith criticised in the letter of the 
COC 

“In the changing of the old trade union 

programme of the Party into one calling 

for the separation of the Canadian unions 
from the A.F. of L., and for the creation of 

a unified trade union movement, serious 

Right mistakes have been made which 

weaken the influence of the Party among the 

workers. The estimation of the all-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour by the Party and 
the maintenance, until recently, of the 
slogan ‘Amalgamation of the Two Con- 
gresses’ (Canadian and A.F. of L.), show 
that the Party leaned too much towards 
unity from the top rather than unity from 
below on the basis of definite issues or the 
interests of the workers when engaged in 
actual struggles. ... The Party has not 
sufficiently exposed the leaders of the 

Canadian Congress.”’ 

The policy of Mondism and industrial peace 
adopted by the latter should have been suffici- 
ent to liquidate all illusions that these leaders 
can in any way play a progressive part. The 
wrong evaluation of that Congress was accom- 
panied by a dangerous weakening of the work 
of the Party in the trade unions affiliated to 
the A.F. of L. still holding most important 
positions in many industries and uniting a 
majority of the organised workers. 

“There is not an organised Minority 
Movement to link up our work in the trade 
union centres with our work in the new 
unions and with the organisation of the un- 
organised. . . There is insufficient realisa- 
tion of preliminary forms, such as factory or 
shop committees, for the organisation of the 
unorganised and the building of new 
unions.” 

Both groups in the Party prior to the Con- 
vention were guilty of these mistakes. While 
the Minority comrades endeavoured to correct 
them, however, the Right comrades main- 
tained their passive, defeatist attitude and their 
opportunist conception of unity from above. 

In the attitude of both groups towards the 
Labour Party, serious mistakes were evident. 
The Majority comrades wished to continue the 
policy, in essence, of building the Labour 
Party and endeavouring to turn it into an 1n- 
strument of struggle against capitalism. The 
Minority comrades, while den:anding the in- 
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dependent réle of the Party, compromised by 
demanding the “increasing of our work 
within the Labour Party.’’ (Thesis of Minority 
on Labour Party.) 

The object of this was eventually to liquid- 
ate the latter, whereas, as a matter of fact, it 
had already been liquidated when the reform- 
ists began to leave the Labour Party with the 
object of splitting it and disrupting the 
“united front,’’ contrary to the usual reformist 
policy of expelling the Communists from the 
the Labour Party. The letter of the E.C.C.I. 
emphasised the opportunism of the Party in 
the past on this question and stated that the 
old policy has led: 

ce . to a number of mistakes in the opera- 
tion of Party policy, e.g., the maintenance 
of the Labour Party as a screen for the Com- 
munists in the belief that the C.P. can only 
become a mass Party through the medium 
of a Labour Party. The C.P. can never give 
up its independent fight for the leadership 
of the working masses, its right of criticism 
within the trade unions or labour organisa- 
tions. . . The C.P. is still very weak and 
has yet to become a mass Party. This it 
can only do by penetrating deeper into the 
widest sections of the working class, by 
more and more emphasising the independ- 
ent réle of the Party, neither screening it 
behind the label of the Labour Party, nor 
following a sectarian line of isolation from 
the working masses.”’ 

“In the present period the task of the 
Party is not the building of a Labour Party. 
The major task is the building of a powerful 
C.P. If the foregoing measures are carried 
out, the problem of liquidating the Labour 
Party will be solved, and there will be no 
basis in future for such a party.” 

The serious shortcomings in the campaign 
against Trotskyism were noted by the letter 
of the E.C.C.I. That this danger is organic- 
ally bound up with the Right danger in the 
Party is seen from the following clause : 

“The struggle against Trotskyism, which 
has made its appearance in the Canadian 
Party, cannot be separated from the entire 
problems of correcting those Right ten- 
dencies which represent the greatest danger 
for the Party at the present time and of rais- 
ing the ideological level of the Party. The 
C.P. will only be able successfully to over- 
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come the combined attack of the Trotskyist 

Spector and his opportunist allies by a sys- 

tematic elimination of all Social-democratic 

Right wing tendencies still strong in our 

Party. That a leader of the Party and a 

member of the E.C.C.1. could for years har- 

bour leanings towards Trotskyism (accord- 
ing to the admission of the C.C.) without 
the issue being raised sharply before the 

Party, is a sign of the weakness of the Party 

leadership.”’ 

The organisational situation of the Party 
received severe criticism. For years the 
Central Committee has allowed this situation 
to develop, and has assumed a passive attitude 
to the federations within the Party. Unless 
the Party can better its composition and rid 
itself of such social-democratic remnants as 
federalism, the Party will not be able to take 
advantage of the favourable situation for mass 
work. The letter states: 

. .. The Party is in no way prepared 
for the tremendous tasks and possibilities 
before it. It still remains largely an immi- 
grant Party, only poorly connected with the 
basic sections of the working class.  A\l- 
though the overwhelming majority of the 
population is made up of Canadian and 
French-Canadian workers, 95 per cent. of 
the Party membership is confined to three 
language groups (Finnish, Ukrainian and 
Jewish). Such a national composition is a 
serious barrier between the Party and the 
TMasseseen) sols 
The letter demanded an immediate remedy- 

ing of this impossible situation. | Upon this 
question the Majority of the C.C. remained 
silent. The Minority raised the question 
sharply. In connection with this, it is im- 
portant to note that nothing has been done 
by our Party to extend itself among the most 
cruelly exploited section of the population, the 
French Canadians. The letter instructed the 
Party immediately to begin work among them. 
Without the support of this vast group of 
people and a special approach to them as a 
national group, the Party cannot hope to suc- 
ceed. 
THE CONVENTION OF THE PARTY 

At the Convention of the Party in June, the 
E.C.C.I. letter proved to be the chief factor 
in clarifying the situation within the Party 
and in dividing the camp of the Majority into 
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those who refused to recognise the C.I. line, 
and those who formally accepted it, while re- 
peating their Right errors and refusing to dis- 
associate themselves from the open Right 
opponents of the letter. The composition of 
the Convention was not good; as in past years 
the majority of the delegates were Finnish and 
Ukrainian comrades, led by supporters of the 
policy of the Right. Fractionalism developed 
in which both groups participated. The letter 
of the C.I. was finally adopted, but a Central 
Committee was elected which consisted of a 
majority of those who had supported the line 
of the Majority. However, the chief benefit 
that the Convention gave to the Party’s de- 
velopment was the exposure of the Right, 
which has led the Party for years. No politi- 
cal thesis was adopted at the Convention, nor 
any agrarian or French-Canadian programme. 
For this reason, it can be rightly stated that 
the political development of the Party and the 
real, vital struggle against the Right danger 
has only begun. 


THE PLENUM OF THE C.C. 


At the enlarged Plenum Session of the C.C. 
which was held shortly after the convention, 
an interesting and unique development took 
place. The Right deserted the leadership of 
the Party (Comrade MacDonald as secretary, 
M. Buhay as editor, etc.), and the majority 
of the Political Bureau of the Party was ob- 
tained by the minority of the Central Com- 
mittee. In this regard, the Minority comrades 
committed the grave error of not exposing this 
anti-Communist act of the Right, but of ac- 
quiescing in it! Thus the situation exists 
where the leadership of the Political Bureau 
has the task of not only winning the as yet 
quiescent membership for the carrying out of 
the C.I. letter, but also the majority of the 
Central Committee. In doing this, it must 
carry on a struggle against federalism, against 
all such manifestations of anti-Party senti- 
ments as the cowardly act of the Right leaders 
in deserting their posts instead of carrying out 
the line of the Comintern. This the present 
leaders, who have accepted the line of the C.1. 
letter, have until now failed to do. The 
E.C.C.I. has criticised this failure to fight the 
Right and demanded from the new comrades 
now in charge of the Party that they carry 
through an enlightenment campaign through- 
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out the membership for the line of the C.I. as 
the most effective means of fighting the Right 
dangers that are rampant in the Party’s struc- 
ture and leadership. The dangerous opinion 
shared by comrades now on the Political 
Bureau, to the effect that they must ‘‘orientate 
themselves away from a struggle against the 
Right leadership to a basis of actual leader- 
ship of the Party,’’ completely ignores the 
basis of the Right danger in the Party’s struc- 
ture, as well as in the objective conditions in 
Canada, and must be uprooted. Only the 
thorough reorganisation of the Party, only its 
bolshevisation and the destroying of federal- 
ism, only the bettering of its composition by 
drawing in native workers (including the 
French-Canadians), can transform the present 
immigrant party into a party capable of actu- 
ally leading struggles in the present period of 
radicalisation. 


A NEW EXPRESSION OF THE RIGHT DANGER 


After accepting the decision of the C.I. that 
the slogan of ‘‘Canadian Independence’’ is 
false, by stating (in the resolution upon the 
C.I. letter) that ‘‘we have corrected our errone- 
ous slogan of Canadian Independence,’’ sec- 
tions of the present leadership of the Party 
show that they still have reservations upon 
this question. The following is a résumé of 
the opinion now held by these comrades on 
the progress of the proletarian revolution in 
Canada : 

‘‘The bourgeoisie is hopelessly disunited. 
sections of it finding common ground with 
British, others sections with the American 
bourgeoisie. There are no independent in- 
terests among the Canadian ruling class, 
and its government is not representative of 
the bourgeois interests as a whole. This 
disunity will have its culminating point in 
the outbreak of war between Great Britain 
and America, in which case the situation 
will be such that the Canadian bourgeoisie 
will be unable to rule because of the com- 
bination of social, economic, military and 
geographical factors within the country. 
Tremendous conflicts will arise, leading in 
all probability to civil war among the popu- 
lation. The situation will be favourable for 
the capture of power by the workers, pro- 
viding that the subjective conditions are 
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forthcoming, the leadership of the masses 
by the Communist Party.” 

This is the only outlook for proletarian re- 
volution in Canada that is proclaimed by the 
Party at the moment. It finds its basis in the 
following conception of Canada’s world posi- 
tion and of the social relationships within 
Canada : 

““To reduce all the elements in Canada’s 
position to the simple formula of a prole- 
tarian revolution, means to over-estimate the 
strength of the Canadian bourgeoisie and 
completely to underestimate the contradic- 
tions in Canada. Canada is not an imperi- 
alist power, and is on the other hand a 
theatre of struggle between British and 
American imperialism. Thus the struggle 
against imperialism has a different form for 
the Canadian workers than for the British or 
American workers. In Canada the central 
political slogan of the Party must do more 
than demand the defeat of the Canadian 
bourgeoisie and must prepare the workers 
for the struggle against the invasion of 
British or American imperialism in time of 
war. Thus, the slogan of Canadian Inde- 
pendence is not wrong because it differen- 
tiated the position of Canada from the posi- 
tion in Britain or America, but because it 
did not correctly differentiate.”’ 

It is evident from this that the present out- 
look of the Canadian Party fundamentally 
differs from the line laid down by the Comin- 
tern letter. Starting out from the assumption 
that Canada can only be looked upon as a 
theatre of struggle, and not as an imperialist 
country which takes an active part in imperi- 
alist schemes, they willy-nilly assign to 
Canada the part of a colony. The starting 
point for the whole theory is the Anglo- 
American conflict, in which Canada appears 
solely as a battleground of conflicting Ameri- 
can and British interests; the independent in- 
terests of the Canadian bourgeoisie, its pre- 
paration for war against the U.S.S.R., the 
inner contradictions within Canadian econ- 
omy, are entirely left out. From this, they 
develop their theory of a complex proletarian 
revolution, denying the “‘simple formula’’ of 
the proletarian revolution; in other words, 
they deny the character of the proletarian re- 
volution in Canada. The theory of defence 
of Canada from invading British or American 
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imperialism is a logical consequence from this 
colonial theory of Canada, and in this sense 
approaches the opportunist policies of the 
renegade Spector. 

But further than this, the view held by the 
Party of the coming revolutionary crisis 
abounds in opportunism. Arising from their 
view of a hopelessly disunited bourgeoisie, 
comes the theory that’ the Canadian bour- 
geoisie government does not and cannot rule 
except at the behest of one or another of the 
rival imperialist groups, thereby possessing 
a characteristic of an oppressed burgeoisie. 
This flies in the face of both facts and theory 
The fact is that a close examination of the 
policies of the Canadian bourgeoisie shows 
that they pursue an independent attitude of 
building up home industry and seeking mar- 
kets, against the interests, at times, of both 
rival groups. At other times they form unity 
with one against another, and so on. The 
Canadian Government can be regarded as a 
government of the Canadian bourgeoisie in 
the full, developed sense. Theoretically their 
opinion is wrong because it presupposes the 
possibility of a bourgeoisie that can represent 
a really wnited capitalist class. The scholastic, 
schematic, hypothetical opinion regarding the 
situation within Canada in the event of an 
open outbreak of war between Britain and 
America is taken as a policy and spread broad- 
cast among the Canadian workers. In the 
first place, everything is staked upon the 
actual declaration of war, in this definite man- 
ner, between Britain and America, thus pre- 
cluding the outbreak of war in any other 
manner or in any other part of the world. 
Further, though this is never stated, the civil 
war that is visualised by these comrades as 
inevitable is not the civil war against capital- 
ism, but a civil war between sections of the 
bourgeoisie to decide which side they will 
support! Surely a fine way to fight the war 
danger! 

The war that is being prepared against the 
U.S.S.R. by the Canadian bourgeoisie is al- 
most forgotten. The present line of the Party 
leads to a weakening of the preparation of the 
masses for the revolutionary defence of the 
US sovis 

The fundamental error underlying all of this 
is the Right mistake of conceiving a revolu- 
tionary situation as possible in Canada only 
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in the event of war, the Anglo-American war 
in particular. This, needless to say, is abso- 
lutely a false theory, and entirely ignores the 
Leninist conception of the development of the 
proletarian revolution from any great political 
or economic crisis. It leads to the policy of 
looking only to the outer contradictions 
for revolutionary situations, and ignores the 
inner, sharpening contradictions’ within 
Canadian economy that were rightly noted by 
the letter of the E.C.C.I. 

In short, this policy is a social-democratic, 
Right deviation, which denies the letter of the 
E.C.C.I. The policy of the Party must be 
brought into line with the letter, and these 
mistakes corrected by those comrades who 
supported it at the Party convention. The 
letter clearly states that Canada is not a 
colony, but a developing imperialist country 
within the world imperialist system. The 
letter does not minimise the Anglo-American 
conflict. 

The letter of the E.C.C.1. admits that 
“‘Canada is at the present time an arena of 
struggle (but not only an arena of this 
struggle !-_J.P.) between British and Ameri- 
can imperialism.’’ The letter of the E.C.C.]. 
also admits that the ‘‘Canadian bourgeoisie is 
not united,’’ that one section is inclined to- 
wards British and the other towards American 
imperialism. The letter of the E.C.C.I. 
finally admits that the ‘‘imminence of war and 
the accentuation of the struggle between the 
two imperialist giants all over the Empire 
brings that antagonism within the ranks of the 
ruling class of Canada to its apogee. The 
country will be torn by antagonisms, without 
deciding as to whether American or British 
imperialism should be supported or to remain 
neutral.’’ But at the same time the letter of 
the E.C.C.I., ‘‘based on the development of 
Canada into a capitalist counry in the true 
sense of that word,’’ emphasises that ‘‘the 
Canadian bourgeoisie is the chief enemy 
of the Canadian proletariat,’’ that Canada is 
not a colony, because ‘‘contact between 
Canada and he British Empire is dictated, not 
by compulsory measures, but by the mutual 
interests of the exploiters,’’ and that ‘“‘the 
Canadian bourgeoisie will make use of the 
struggle between American and British im- 
perialism for influence in Canada, and of the 
weakening of the British Empire for an ever 
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more energetic institution of its administrative 
autonomy.”’ 

The letter of the E.C.C.I. therefore opposed 
the false slogan of Canadian Independence. 
It stated clearly that the slogan was wrong be- 
cause it concealed from the Canadian workers 
their real enemy, the Canadian bourgeoisie, 
and not because it “‘did not correctly differen- 
tiate,’’ as these comrades maintain. The pre- 
sent outlook of the Canadian Party perpetu- 
ates the mistakes of the past. While the letter 
is formally accepted, it is quite clear that it is 
not understood. It is the task of the Party 
immediately to understand it, so that the 
struggle against the war danger shall not be 
clouded by such fatalist, opportunist scholas- 
ticisms as at present. 


IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK FOR WORK 


The situation is extremely favourable at the 
present time for the development of the Party. 
The leftward movement is continuing, as evi- 
denced by the splendid demonstrations of the 
Canadian workers on Red Day and by the 
police terror now being directed against our 
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Party. The workers of the rationalising in- 
dustries are moving, as well as the organised 
workers in the reactionary unions. The inner 
contradictions of Canadian economy are 
marked by a growing over-production crisis 
and a shrinking home-market. The outer 
contradictions are becoming aggravated as 
Canada is driven more and more into the im- 
perialist arena as an exporter. The harvest 
failure this year, coupled with the mechanical 
revolution in agriculture, which is deeping 
class diffetentiation among the farmers and 
hastening their expropriation, at the same 
time brings Canadian economy into the grow- 
ing world agrarian crisis. In this situation it 
is imperative that the Party carry out immedi- 
ately the organisation and political measures 
of the E.C.C.I. letter in order that the Right 
elements in the Party shall be rooted out. A 
real leadership must be developed in the 
struggle, and the Canadian Party overcome 
the danger of ‘‘khvostism’’ by taking control 
of the desire of the masses for struggle and 
developing it into a mass revolutionary move- 
ment against the Canadian bourgeoisie. 
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Resolution of the Political-Secretariat 
of August 30th 


Upon the Report of the full Meeting of the 
C.E.C. of the C.P. of Great Britain 


AVING become acquainted with the de- 
Heeisions of the last Plenum of the C.C. 

C.P.G.B., the Political-Secretariat ap- 
proves of tiie criticism of the opportunist errors 
committed by the C.C. as well as the changes 
in the political and organisational line of the 
Party in accordance with the decisions of the 
Tenth Plenum of the E.C.C.I. which it has 
mapped out. The Political-Secretariat draws 
the attention of the C.E.C. of the C.P. of 
Great Britain to the necessity for rendering 
more concrete the decisions of the Tenth 
Plenum in the daily activity of the Party. The 
Political-Secretariat considers as absolutely 
correct the decision of the C.E.C. to concen- 
trate now all Party forces on the widest cam- 
paign for the exposure of the pseudo-Labour 
and imperialist character of the MacDonald 
Government which has most strikingly de- 
monstrated its treason to the interests of the 
working claSs: (1) in the treacherous rdle in 
the Lancashire lock-out; (2) in retaining the 
Anti-Trade Union Act which was carried after 
the suppression of the General Strike by the 
Conservative Government; (3) in the non- 
recognition of the U.S.S.R. despite the obli- 
gation that the British Labour Party under- 
took before the working class during the elec- 
tions; (4) in the continuation of the Tory 
policy of oppression in relation to the colonies 
(the Meerut trial and shooting down strikers 
in India, the bloody slaughters of Arabian in- 
surgents and inciting them against the Jews 
and vice versa in Palestine, the Egypt Treaty, 
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etc.), as well as the continuation of the im- 
perialist policy of the Conservatives at The 
Hague Conference. The British Party must 
link up this main political task with a most 
active recruiting campaign for membership 
and for press subscribers in the factories. This 
campaign must be carried out with the most 
active participation of all Party committees, 
locals and nuclei of the M.M. and of the Left 
elements of the various working class organ- 
isations, and linked up with the task of bring- 
ing into existence as quickly as possible a 
Party daily paper. Only by realising this 
most vital and important task will the Party 
secure a wide possibility of mobilising the 
working masses for a struggle against the 
MacDonald Government, of concentrating all 
its efforts on the factories, and thus carrying 
into effect the resolution of the C.E.C. to bring 
about those changes outlined in the resolution. 
Therefore the creation of a daily not later than 
January Ist, 1930, must be placed as the cen- 
tral task of all Party organisations, and the 
entire C.P. of Great Britain. 

Finally, pointing out the lack of self-criti- 
cism in the resolution of the C.E.C. in con- 
nection with the August Ist campaign against 
the menace of imperialist war, the Political- 
Secretariat proposes to the C.E.C. to take 
steps towards the wielding of the widest self- 
criticism in all Party organisations, ruthlessly 
disclosing all defects and shortcomings of the 
Party and mapping out practical ways and 
means for their elimination. 


The 


Resolution of the Aggregate Meeting of the London District was headed ‘‘Resolutions of 


the London District Labour Party...’ 


The word “‘Labour’’ should not have appeared. 
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